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INTRODUCTION 

The  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS),  en- 
compassing almost  80  millon  acres  in  1980  and  spanning  over 
6,000  miles,  is  a  tremendously  varied  system.  It  includes  areas 
that  are  virtually  un visited,  as  well  as  areas  that  receive  enor- 
mous pressures  from  nearby  urban  populations.  It  includes 
tundra,  desert,  forest,  and  swamp.  Within  the  unifying  legis- 
lated purpose  of  wilderness  set  forth  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964,  each  of  the  four  agencies  that  manage  the  NWPS,  the 
Forest  Service  (FS),  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  (FWS),  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM),  imposes  its  own  mandates  and  policies  on  wilderness. 
The  result  is  a  decentralized  mosaic  of  physical  and  management 
situations  loosely  united  through  the  general  and  sometimes 
contradictory  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

At  this  time,  no  areas  managed  by  the  BLM  have  been  desig- 
nated wilderness.  The  BLM  primitive  areas,  however,  are  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  NWPS,  and  three  parcels  of  BLM  land  ad- 
jacent to  FS  wilderness  are  managed  by  the  FS. 

Given  this  tremendous  diversity,  we  felt  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  survey  the  problems  and  practices  of  the  areas  that 
comprise  the  NWPS.  Such  a  survey  would  be  a  valuable  refer- 
ence— now  and  in  the  future — on  wilderness  conditions  and 
management  in  1980.  Two  previous  surveys  of  wilderness  prac- 
tices omitted  many  component  areas  in  one  case  (Godin  and 
Leonard  1979)  and  did  not  include  a  number  of  topics  that  we 
considered  to  be  important  (Bury  and  Fish  1980,  Fish  and  Bury 
1981). 

A  survey  of  the  NWPS  could  be  useful  to  wilderness  manag- 
ers and  planners  and  to  the  research  community.  Managers 
could  gain  insight  from  an  improved  perspective  on  how  their 
area's  unique  problems  and  practices  relate  to  those  of  other 
areas.  Planners,  whether  at  the  national,  regional,  or  local 
level,  could  profit  from  an  overview  of  the  distribution  and 
severity  of  problems  and  the  various  responses  that  managers 


are  taking  to  these  problems.  Researchers  could  find  potential 
study  areas  with  conditions  that  were  appropriate  for  their 
research  needs.  In  the  future,  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
how  wilderness  problems  and  practices  have  changed  by  com- 
paring these  results  to  reassessments  of  the  situation. 

SURVEY  METHODS 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  managers  of  all  NWPS  units 
in  the  system  in  1980.  (Sample  questionnaire  is  available  from 
the  Wilderness  Management  Research  Unit,  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory,  Missoula,  MT  59806.)  Areas  likely  to  be  added  to 
the  NWPS  in  the  next  few  years  were  included.  Therefore  we 
also  surveyed  primitive  areas  administered  by  the  FS  and  BLM, 
and  areas  administered  by  the  NPS  and  FWS  for  which  wilder- 
ness proposals  were  currently  before  Congress.  Other  potential 
additions,  such  as  RARE  II  areas  and  many  areas  that  have 
been  designated  since  the  survey  in  1980,  were  not  included. 

For  the  FS  units,  each  forest  managing  a  portion  of  the  area 
received  a  questionnaire.  Thus  40  FS  units  are  represented  by 
two  or  more  questionnaires.  This  was  done  because  use  data 
and  other  statistics  are  often  collected  at  the  forest  level  and 
because  problems  and  management  responses  also  vary  between 
forests.  This  inflation  of  the  number  of  FS  units  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  308  units  included  in  this  survey  represent  269 
wilderness,  proposed  wilderness,  or  primitive  area  units. 

We  obtained  some  data  from  all  269  areas  surveyed.  How- 
ever, for  several  of  the  FS  areas  we  did  not  receive  question- 
naires from  all  managing  forests,  and  for  one  NPS  area  we 
only  obtained  selected  information  over  the  telephone.  Never- 
theless, answering  the  questionnaire  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  compilation  and  thought;  the  commitment  of 
the  managers  to  this  survey  is  appreciated.  Many  of  our  ques- 
tions asked  for  managers'  perceptions;  such  perceptions  may 
vary  between  managers  in  any  given  area.     4Gfc.  t^*"  "-^ 
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This  report  is  a  compendium  of  the  broad  range  of  topics  in- 
cluded in  the  survey.  Results  are  mainly  reported  in  tabular  form, 
with  brief  discussion.  Generally,  cross  tabulations  were  confined 
to  major  variables  of  interest  including  the  agency  administering 
the  area,  status  of  the  area  (wilderness,  proposed  wilderness,  or 
primitive  area),  and  region.  Regional  boundaries  are  shown  in 
figure  2  in  the  appendix  (  p.  17). 

Appendix  A  includes  a  tabular  summary,  by  area,  of  the  survey. 
The  summary  shows  which  areas  responded  similarly  to  each  ques- 
tion. Thus  it  is  possible  to  identify  all  areas  that  ration  use,  report 
problems  with  wildlife,  and  so  forth.  One  can  also  examine  all  data 
for  any  area  of  particular  interest.  The  units  are  organized  by 
agency,  status,  and  within  these  categories  by  region.  Though 
somewhat  cumbersome,  the  summary  presents  current  conditions 
within  the  system  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  further 
analyses. 

USE  CHARACTERISTICS 

Though  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  was 
founded  to  serve  a  variety  of  purposes  (preservation  of  natural 
ecosystems,  scientific  and  research  values,  esthetic  values,  and 
others),  recreation  provides,  if  not  the  most  important,  at  least 
the  most  evident  and  easily  measured  "output."  One  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  extent  and  character  of  recrea- 
tional use  and  problems  it  may  have  created. 

Because  use-measurement  units  differed  (12-hour  visitor-days, 
visits,  overnight  stays,  and  miscellaneous  other  units),  all  measures 
were  roughly  converted  to  visitor-days  by  means  of  the  following 
formulas: 

(a)  viats 

RVD  =  (V  -  VD)  2L      0.3  VD 

(b)  overnight  stays 

RVD  =  2N  -H  0.3  (N/L)[D/(1-D)] 

where: 

RVD  =  number  of  12-hour  visitor-days 
V  =  number  of  visits 

D  =  decimal  proportion  of  visits  that  is  day-use 

L  =  average  length  of  stay  for  campers  in  nights 

N  =  number  of  overnight  stays 

The  units  surveyed  total  more  than  45  million  acres  and 
received  almost  12  million  visitor-days  of  recreational  use 
(table  1).  Since  the  survey,  acreage  in  the  NWPS  has  increased 
to  almost  80  million  acres,  largely  through  the  addition  of  lands 
in  Alaska.  This  use  is  not  evenly  distributed.  Designated  wilder- 
ness comprises  about  42  percent  of  the  acreage,  but  receives 
76  percent  of  the  use  (table  2).  Proposed  areas  are  under- 
represented  in  use,  and  primitive  areas  are  proportionately 
represented.  Similarly,  FS  units  comprise  39  percent  of  the 
acreage,  but  receive  71  percent  of  the  use;  NPS,  FWS,  and 
BLM  units  are  underrepresented. 


Table  1.— Status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  likely 
additions  in  1978 


Number  of  areas 
Thousands  of  acres^ 
Thousands  of  visitor^lays^ 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

Area  status 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Management 

Total 

142 

25 

52 

0 

219 

Wilderness 

15,067 

3,016 

773 

0 

18,856 

7,839 

1,067 

150 

0 

9,056 

0 

24 

33 

0 

57 

Proposed  wilderness 

0 

16,439 

7,154 

0 

23,593 

0 

1,998 

129 

0 

2.127 

21 

0 

0 

11 

32 

Primitive  area 

2,630 

0 

0 

234 

2,864 

653 

0 

0 

51 

704 

163 

49 

85 

11 

308 

Total 

17,697 

19,455 

7,927 

234 

45,313 

8,492 

3,065 

279 

51 

11,887 

Acres  for  most  areas  were  rounded  lo  the  nearest  thousand;  areas  less  than  1,000  acres 
were  rounded  to  the  nearest  10. 

^Because  NPS  reported  use  for  some  units  in  visits  or  overnight  stays,  these  were  con- 
verted to  12-hour  visitor-days,  using  the  proportion  of  users  that  are  day-users,  the  length  of 
stay  for  overnight-users,  and  presuming  that  day-use  visits  are  0.3  visitor-day  in  duration. 


Table  2.— Comparison  of  recreational  use  and  acreage 


Percenfs  of: 
total  acres 
total  vlsitor-days 


Area  status 


National  Fish  and  Bureau 
Forest  Park  Wildlife  of  Land 
Service    Service     Service     Management  Total 


Wilderness 


Proposed  wilderness 


Primitive  areas 


Total 


33.3 

6.7 

1.7 

0 

41.6 

65.9 

8.9 

1.2 

0 

76.1 

0 

36.3 

15.8 

0 

52.1 

0 

16.8 

1.0 

0 

17.9 

5.8 

0 

0 

0.5 

6.3 

5.5 

0 

0 

.4 

5.9 

39.1 

42.9 

17.5 

0.5 

100.0 

71.4 

25.8 

2.3 

.4 

100.0 
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Because  this  study's  main  concern  is  with  management  of 
recreational  use,  FWS  units  receiving  little  or  no  use  will  not  be 
considered  further.  Only  29  of  the  85  refuges  studied  have 
more  than  500  visitor-days  of  use  per  year.  These  29  will  be  the 
only  FWS  units  included  in  the  rest  of  this  report. 

Use  by  area  is  unevenly  distributed.  Figure  1  shows  that 
80  percent  of  the  visitor-days  occur  in  units  that  comprise  only 
20  percent  of  the  total  acreage.  Furthermore,  use  within  areas  is 
also  highly  concentrated  (Hendee  and  others  1978),  although 
we  did  not  deal  with  this  topic  in  the  questionnaire. 
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CUMULATIVE  ACRES  (PERCENT) 

Figure  I. — Recreational  use  concentration  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Use  distribution  through  the  year  is  also  uneven.  For  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  use  occurs  during 
summer  (June  through  August).  Forest  Service  units  generally 
receive  a  larger  proportion  of  their  use  in  the  summer  and  faU 
months  than  areas  administered  by  the  other  agencies.  As 
would  be  expected,  seasonal  use  patterns  vary  between  different 
regions  of  the  country  and,  for  every  month  of  the  year,  there 
are  some  units  that  receive  at  least  10  percent  of  their  annual 
use  during  that  month. 

Table  3  compares  per-acre  and  per-trail-mile  use  densities  in 
areas  administered  by  the  different  agencies  and  in  different 
statuses.  Per-acre  densities  are  highest  in  FS  units,  particularly 
in  designated  wilderness,  and  are  lowest  in  FWS  units  and  areas 
of  proposed  wilderness.  Per-trail-mile  densities  are  highest  in 
FWS  units  and  in  designated  wilderness;  they  are  lowest  in 
BLM  units  and  primitive  areas. 


These  contrasting  interpretations  of  use  density  result  from 
pronounced  differences  in  the  degree  of  trail  development. 
Forest  Service  units  are  heavily  trailed;  they  comprise  39  per- 
cent of  the  acres,  but  contain  72  percent  of  the  total  trail  miles. 
In  contrast,  FWS  units  have  17  percent  of  the  acres,  but  only 
2  percent  of  the  trail  miles.  National  Park  Service  units  have 
43  percent  of  the  acres  and  25  percent  of  the  trail  miles. 
Although  the  use  of  NPS  and  FWS  units  is  less  dense  than  that 
occurring  in  FS  units,  it  is  spread  over  a  much  smaller  trail  net. 
This  would  suggest  that  the  potential  for  crowding  on  trails  is 
greatest  in  the  FWS  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  NPS  units. 

Table  3.— Use  densities  by  acre  and  mile  of  trail 


Visitor-days  per  acre  per  year 
Visitor-days  per  mile  of  trail  per  year 


Status 


National  Fish  and  Bureau 
Forest  Park  Wildlife  of  Land 
Service     Service     Service     Management  Total 


Wilderness 


Proposed  wilderness 


Primitive  areas 


Total 


0.52 
434 


0.25 
185 


0.48 
394 


0.35 
825 

0.12 
324 


0.16 
411 


0.19 
1,086 


0.02 
341 


0.04 
541 


0.22 
97 


0.22 
97 


0.48 
464 

0.09 
326 

0.25 
174 

0.26 
395 


For  the  NWPS  as  a  whole,  almost  one-half  of  the  parties  are 
day-users,  and  the  average  length  of  stay  for  camping  parties  is 
3.0  days  (table  4).  National  Park  Service  and  FWS  units  differ 
from  FS  and  BLM  areas  by  having  a  greater  proportion  of 
day-use  and  a  shorter  length  of  stay  for  those  that  do  stay 
overnight  in  the  wilderness  or  backcountry.  Higher  day-use  and 
shorter  stays  also  contrast  the  East  from  the  West. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  parties  using  the  NWPS  take  pack- 
stock.  Use  of  packstock  is  highly  concentrated  in  FS  and  BLM 
units  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  States. 

Outdoor  education  programs,  such  as  Outward  Bound  and 
the  National  Outdoor  Leadership  School,  contribute  a  relatively 
minor  portion  of  use,  though  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska  these 
groups  comprise  8  percent  of  the  parties. 

The  use  of  outfitters  and  guides  is  also  fairly  minor  for  the 
system  as  a  whole,  and  is  ahnost  nonexistent  in  the  refuges. 
Outfitter  use  is  most  prevalent  in  BLM  and  FS  units,  particu- 
larly in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Hunters  make  up  a  significant  group  (17  percent  of  all  par- 
ties), except  in  the  National  Park  units  where  hunting  is  gener- 
ally prohibited.  Over  one-quarter  of  the  parties  in  units  in  the 
Midwest  and  Alaska  are  hunters. 
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Table  4.— Use  composition  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 


Agency  and  region 


Average  of 
parties  that 
are  day-users 


Average  length 

of  stay  for 
camping  parties 


Average 
of  parties 
using  stock 


Average  of  parties 
associated  with 
Outward  Bound 

or  similar 
organizations 


Average  of 
parties  using 
guides  or 
outfitters 


Average  of 
parties  that 
are  hunters 


Agency 

Forest  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service^ 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
Southeast 
Rocky  Mountain 
Pacific 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 
All  units 


Percent  Days 


37  3.2  15 

62  2.5  3 
83  2.8  1 

44  3.2  20 

63  2.2  0 
71  2.5  1 
75  2.3  3 

45  3.0  18 
35  3.2  8 
37  4.9  3 
47  3.0  11 


Percent 


3  8  17 

3  5  0 

2  1  20 

3  11  22 

2  0  24 

4  1  27 

1  3  14 

3  9  20 

2  5  11 
8  4  31 

3  7  17 


Includes  only  refuges  with  more  than  500  visitor-days  of  use  per  year. 


SOCIAL  IMPACTS 

Crowding,  at  least  as  perceived  by  managers,  is  a  problem 
confronting  less  than  half  of  the  areas,  and  only  10  percent  of 
the  area  managers  see  it  as  a  problem  in  many  places  (table  5). 
Crowding  problems  appear  to  be  most  common  and  severe  in 
FS  units  where  per-acre  densities  are  highest.  Managers  of 
wilderness  also  report  more  problems  with  crowding  than 
managers  of  proposed  or  primitive  areas.  Regionally,  crowding 
appears  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  Northeast. 

Table  5.— Crowding  of  recreation  use  as  a  problem  (246  areas  responding) 


Crowding  seen  as: 


Not  a  A  problem  A  problem 

Item  problem       a  few  places       many  places 


Percent  ot  areas 


Agency 


Forest  Service 

45 

42 

13 

National  Parl<  Service 

63 

35 

2 

Fisfi  and  Wildlife  Service 

73 

19 

8 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

72 

27 

0 

Area  status 

Wilderness 

51 

38 

11 

Proposed  wilderness 

63 

31 

6 

Primitive  area 

59 

34 

6 

Region 

Northeast 

38 

38 

25 

Midwest 

67 

33 

0 

Southeast 

60 

40 

0 

Rocky  Mountain 

56 

32 

12 

Pacific 

44 

45 

11 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

63 

37 

0 

All  areas 

53 

37 

10 

A  second  problem  is  conflicts  between  different  types  of 
recreational  users,  such  as  between  hikers  and  horse  users,  or 
river  rafters  and  jet  boaters.  Only  29  percent  of  the  areas  report 


a  problem,  and  problems  are  widespread  in  only  2  percent  of 
the  areas.  Problems  are  more  common  in  FS  units  than 
elsewhere. 

Finally,  managers  were  asked  about  two  types  of  law  viola- 
tions: (1)  trailhead  vandalism  and  theft  from  cars  and  (2)  theft 
of  food  or  equipment  within  the  area.  Thefts  occurring  within 
the  area  are  quite  rare;  only  3  percent  of  the  areas  report  this 
as  a  problem.  Trailhead  break -ins,  however,  are  a  problem  in 
27  percent  of  the  areas.  They  are  most  prevalent  in  FS  and 
NFS  areas  and  in  the  Northeast,  Midwest,  and  the  Pacific 
States,  especially  California,  where  38  percent  of  the  areas  have 
experienced  theft  and  vandalism. 

BIOPHYSICAL  IMPACTS 

Recreational  impacts  on  the  biophysical  resources  of  wilder- 
ness are  a  worrisome  problem  to  managers  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  natural  conditions.  Problems  in- 
clude changes  in  vegetation  and  soil  characteristics,  wildlife  im- 
pacts, water  pollution,  litter,  and  improperly  disposed  of 
human  wastes.  Managers  were  asked  if  each  of  these  types  of 
impact  was  a  problem  and,  if  so,  whether  the  problem  occurred 
in  a  few  or  in  many  places.  For  vegetation  and  soil  changes,  we 
differentiated  those  caused  by  humans  from  those  caused  by 
packstock  and  compared  the  frequency  of  problems  along  trails 
with  problems  in  campsites  and  along  lakeshores.  Wildlife  im- 
pacts are  arranged  by  type  of  animal,  but  we  did  not  distin- 
guish between  areas  with  highly  localized  problems  and  areas 
with  widespread  problems. 

Vegetation  changes  caused  by  human  use  are  common,  par- 
ticularly on  campsites,  where  71  percent  of  the  area  managers 
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report  problems  (table  6).  Impacts  around  lakeshores  are  also 
frequent.  Vegetation  change  is  much  less  prevalent  along  trails 
than  elsewhere,  but  is  at  least  a  localized  problem  in  44  percent 
of  the  areas.  Interestingly,  problems  with  vegetation  impacts 
are  more  common  and  widespread  than  the  crowding  problems 
discussed  previously. 

Table  6.— Human  impacts  on  vegetation 


Percent  of  areas  that  see  this  as: 


Not  a  A  problem  A  problem  Numtwr 

Location  problem  a  few  places  many  places  responding 


Trails  56  35  9  234 

Campsites  29  44  27  228 

Lal(eshores  40  42  18  218 

Percent  of  areas  having  "a  problem  in  many  places" 
at  either  trail,  campsite,  or  lakeshore  locations 

Agency  Region 

Forest  Service                                    34                 Northeast  25 

National  Park  Service                            27                  l/idwest  7 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service                          7  -                 Southeast  20 

Bureau  of  Land  Ivlanagement                    18                 Rocky  Mountain  30 

Pacific  38 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  11 


Managers  of  over  one-quarter  of  the  areas  in  the  FS  and  NPS 
consider  human  impacts  on  vegetation  to  be  a  problem  in  many 
places.  Vegetation  impacts  do  not  appear  to  be  a  problem  in 
areas  administered  by  the  FWS.  Problems  are  equally  common 
in  designated  wilderness,  proposed  wilderness,  and  primitive 
areas.  In  terms  of  regional  distribution,  they  are  most  common 
in  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  least  common 
in  the  Midwest. 

Results  of  human  impact  on  soil,  such  as  erosion,  compac- 
tion, and  bog  formation,  are  also  considered  a  problem  in  a 
majority  of  areas.  On  campsites  and  along  lakeshores,  they  are 
a  slightly  less  common  problem  than  vegetation  impacts.  On 
trails,  however,  they  are  much  more  common  and  widespread, 
occurring  in  61  percent  of  the  areas.  Human  impacts  on  soil 
are  most  pronounced  in  the  Northeast. 

Packstock  impacts  on  vegetation  are  relatively  minor 
(table  7).  Where  they  are  a  problem,  the  problems  are  usually 
localized.  On  the  other  hand,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that 
25  percent  of  the  areas  have  no  packstock  use  and,  therefore, 
no  problems.  Moreover,  use  by  parties  with  packstock  com- 
prises only  1 1  percent  of  the  average  area's  use.  As  with  human 
impact  problems,  packstock-caused  vegetation  change  is  most 
pronounced  on  campsites. 

Packstock  impacts  on  vegetation  are  most  pronounced  in  FS 
areas  and  are  virtually  absent  outside  of  the  Pacific  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States.  This  holds  true  for  packstock  impacts  on  soil 
as  well. 


Table  7.— Packstock  impacts  on  vegetation 


Percent  of  areas  that  see  this  as: 


Not  a  A  problem  A  problem  Numtwr 

Location  problem  a  few  places  many  places  responding 


Trails  71  24  5  211 

Campsites  55  34  11  207 

Lakeshores  68  28  4  190 


Percent  of  areas  having  "a  problem  in  many  places" 
at  either  trail,  campsite,  or  lakeshore  locations 

Agency  Region 


Forest  Service  15 

Northeast 

0 

National  Park  Service  4 

f/lidwest 

0 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  0 

Southeast 

0 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  0 

Rocky  l(/lountain 

14 

Pacific 

14 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

0 

Little  research  has  been  conducted  on  the  impact  of  recrea- 

tion  on  wildlife  (Ream  1980),  but  this  is  considered  a  problem 
in  some  areas  (table  8).  Perceived  effects  on  large  nonpredatory 
mammals  and  birds  are  most  common.  Such  effects  are  gener- 
ally most  common  in  the  NPS  areas,  although  impacts  on  birds 
occur  frequently  in  FWS  areas  and  impacts  on  large  mammals 
are  common  in  BLM  areas.  Regionally,  only  the  Midwest  has 
few  wildlife  impact  problems. 

Water  pollution  is  considered  to  be  a  problem  in  only  18  percent 
of  the  areas;  it  is  a  widespread  problem  in  only  2  percent  of  the 
areas.  It  is  more  commonly  considered  to  be  a  problem  in  FS  areas 
than  in  areas  administered  by  other  agencies,  and  is  also  more  fre- 
quently a  problem  in  designated  wilderness  than  in  proposed 
areas.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  Pacific  region.  Most  research  to 
date  suggests  that  recreation-caused  pollution  of  wilderness  waters 
currently  poses  little  threat  to  health. 

Problems  with  litter,  in  contrast  to  pollution,  occur  in 
62  percent  of  the  areas  (table  9).  Only  12  percent  of  the  areas 
report  that  it  is  a  problem  in  many  places,  however.  Litter  ap- 
pears to  be  a  more  troublesome  problem  in  FS  areas  than  in 
areas  administered  by  other  agencies. 

Improper  disposal  of  human  feces  is  a  problem  in  46  percent 
of  the  areas,  but  is  generally  not  a  problem  in  many  places 
within  individual  areas.  The  FS  appears  to  have  more  problems 
than  other  agencies.  The  feces  problem  is  also  more  prevalent 
in  western  areas  than  in  eastern  areas. 

Finally,  we  asked  managers  to  describe  their  most  significant 
problem.  The  problem  mentioned  most  often  was  local  re- 
source degradation  and  lack  of  solitude  as  a  result  of  concen- 
trated use.  Illegal  use  of  the  wilderness,  particularly  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  but  also  illegal  grazing  of  livestock  and  illegal 
outfitters,  was  also  frequently  mentioned.  All  other  problems 
were  mentioned  much  less  commonly.  Problems  mentioned  by 
five  or  more  managers  include  poor  camping  practices,  litter, 
livestock  grazing,  mineral  claims,  wildlife  conflicts,  and  prob- 
lems with  hunters  and  outfitters.  A  wide  variety  of  administra- 
tive problems,  including  lack  of  funding,  were  also  mentioned. 
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Table  8.— Recreational  impacts  on  wildlife 


Percent  of  areas  indicating  impacts  on  the 
following  types  of  wildlife  are  a  problem: 


Agency  and  region 


Fish  Reptiles 


Birds 


Small 
mammals 


Large 
mammals 


Predatory 
mammals 


Marine 
mammals 


Other 


Agency 


Forest  Service 

6 

1 

4 

2 

20 

4 

0 

2 

National  Park  Service 

4 

0 

29 

8 

31 

22 

4 

6 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

0 

0 

45 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

9 

0 

9 

0 

36 

9 

0 

0 

5gion 

Northeast 

0 

0 

38 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

Midwest 

0 

0 

3 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

Southeast 

3 

0 

37 

0 

3 

17 

3 

0 

Rocky  Mountain 

6 

0 

8 

1 

33 

5 

0 

3 

Pacific 

4 

1 

14 

7 

14 

7 

0 

1 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

11 

0 

0 

11 

22 

22 

11 

11 

All  areas 

5 

1 

13 

3 

22 

8 

1 

3 

Table  9.— Problems  with  litter  (246  areas  reporting) 


Percent  of  areas  that  see  this  as: 


Agency  and  region 


Not  a 
problem 


A  problem 
a  few  places 


Agency 


A  problem 
many  places 


Forest  Service 

31 

55 

14 

National  Park  Service 

48 

39 

13 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

52 

41 

7 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

54 

46 

0 

Region 

Northeast 

25 

75 

0 

(vlidwest 

54 

39 

8 

Southeast 

33 

47 

20 

Rocky  (viountain 

41 

46 

13 

Pacific 

31 

58 

11 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

50 

50 

0 

All  areas 

38 

50 

12 

Though  this  mandate  applies  only  to  FS  wilderness,  wilder- 
ness and  undesignated  backcountry  in  the  other  agencies  are 
also  facing  pressures  to  resolve  the  question  of  how  much  use  is 
appropriate.  We  asked  managers  how  far  they  have  gone  in 
determining  capacities  for  their  area. 

It  is  significant  that  almost  half  of  the  areas  have  not  begun 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  carrying  capacity 
(table  10).  The  NFS  has  made  the  most  progress;  21  percent  of 
the  areas  have  established  limits  in  all  travel  zones.  All  other 
agencies  have  a  considerable  amount  of  work  yet  to  be  done  on 
this  issue. 

Table  10.— Progress  in  assessing  carrying  capacity  (250  areas  responding) 

Percent  of  areas 


Status  of  capacity  assessment 


Forest 
Service 


National 

Park 
Sendee 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service 


Bureau 
of  Land 
Management 


All 
agencies 


CARRYING  CAPACITY  EVALUATION 

Carrying  capacity  is  not  a  new  concern  in  wilderness  or  back- 
country  management,  but  there  is  increased  need  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  complex  problem  in  a  way  that  can  be  applied 
objectively  to  planning  and  management.  In  1980,  the  Forest 
Service's  regulations  for  applying  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  specifies  that  wilderness  plans  will: 
Provide  for  limiting  and  distributing  visitor  use  of  specific 
portions  in  accord  with  periodic  estimates  of  the  maximum 
levels  of  use  that  allow  natural  processes  to  operate  freely 
and  that  do  not  impair  the  values  for  which  wilderness  areas 
were  created  (U.S.  Federal  Register  1979). 


Carrying  capacity  limits  have 
been  established  for  each 
travel  zone  (or  similar  sub- 
unit  and/or  for  the  whole  area). 

Carrying  capacity  limits  have 
been  established  for  some 
travel  zones  (or  similar  sut> 
units),  but  not  for  others. 

Though  no  formal  limits  have 
been  established,  approximate 
capacity  limits  are  estimated 
for  the  more  heavily  used 
parts  of  the  wilderness. 

We  are  presently  unable  to 
estimate  capacity  for  any 
portions  of  the  wilderness. 

Total 


39 


46 


100 


21 


36 


36 


100 


10 


35 


52 


100 


82 


100 


12 


37 


46 


100 
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Recognizing  that  often  capacity  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  man- 
agers of  all  areas  were  asked  how  current  use  fits  the  area's 
capacity.  Few  areas  (2  percent)  are  overused  throughout 
(table  II).  The  FS  areas  appear  to  have  the  most  chronic 
capacity  problems,  although  these  are  localized.  Chronic  "over- 
use" is  less  frequent  in  NPS  areas;  in  fact,  "overuse"  would 
seldom  occur  even  if  use  was  not  controlled.  This  is  a  surpris- 
ing conclusion  because  many  National  Paries  restrict  use.  (See 
section  on  management  techniques.)  FWS  and  BLM  areas  have 
the  fewest  capacity  problems;  more  than  half  of  each  group 
have  no  "overuse." 

TaWe  11.— Relationship  of  use  to  carrying  capacity  (assigned  or  estimated)  (249  areas  responding) 

Percent  of  areas 


Capacily-use  relationship 


National 
Forest  Park 
Service  Service 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service 


Bureau 
of  Land 
Management 


All 
agencies 


Use  does  not  exceed  capacity 

in  any  part  of  ttiis  area.  27  30 

Use  sometimes  exceeds  (or 

would  exceed  without  35  53 

controls)  capacity  in  some 

localized  portions  of  this  area. 

Use  usually  (more  than  a  few 

times  during  the  use  season) 

exceeds  capacity  in  some  35  17 

localized  portions,  but  other 

parts  of  the  area  are 

underused. 

Use  usually  exceeds  capacity 

tor  most  parts  of  this  area.  3  0 

Total  100  100 


59 


31 


64 


27 


3 
100 


0 
100 


33 


38 


27 


2 

100 


For  those  areas  with  capacity  problems,  managers  were  asked 
to  compare  the  number  of  times  that  resource  "damage"  was 
the  limiting  factor  to  the  number  of  times  that  crowding  limited 
capacity.  Both  factors  were  important,  but  an  average  of 
53  percent  of  the  problems  were  attributed  to  crowding.  The 
situation  varies,  however.  The  seven  NPS  areas  reporting 
capacity  problems  attributed  an  average  of  75  percent  of  the 
problems  to  resource  damage. 

The  managers  with  "overuse"  problems  were  also  asked 
about  the  kinds  of  redistribution  or  curtailment  schemes  that 
would  bring  use  within  capacity.  Most  areas  with  use  problems 
(83  percent)  are  able  to  compensate  through  use  redistribution; 
more  than  two-thirds  indicated  that  either  local  redistribution 
or  redistribution  to  other  travel  zones,  while  still  leaving  some 
zones  with  little  or  no  use,  would  alleviate  their  overcapacity 
problems  (table  12). 

Managers  were  asked,  "Using  management  techniques  al- 
lowed by  policy,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  increase 
the  amount  of  use  that  your  wilderness  as  a  whole  receives  and 
still  meet  your  management  objectives  for  wilderness?"  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  the  managers  responded  that  they  could  increase 
use  by  an  average  of  87  percent.  All  1 1  BLM  areas  could 
receive  more  use  (135  percent  more).  In  comparison  to  FS  and 
FWS  areas,  more  NPS  areas  could  increase  use  (90  percent), 
and  the  average  increase  could  be  greater  (104  percent).  This  is 
consistent  with  the  parks'  tendency  to  have  less  difficulty  with 
use  exceeding  capacity  (table  1 1),  but  is  contrasted  to  their  pro- 
pensity to  ration  use  and  regulate  camping  more  highly  than 
other  agencies. 


Table  12.— Solutions  to  overuse  problems,  including  responses  of  some  managers  without  overuse  problems 


Number  of  areas 
(percent) 


Overuse  solution 

Forest 
Sen/Ice 

National 

Par* 
Senrlce 

Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service 

Bureau 
of  Land 
Management 

All 

agencies 

Heavily  used  zones  could  be  (or  are)  kept  within 
their  "capacity"  by  dispersing  or  controlling  use 
more  effectively  locally  (such  as  around  a  lake  or 
within  lake  basin).  Total  use  of  the  wilderness  is 
not  reduced. 

8 
(13) 

2 

(20) 

1 

0 

11 
(14) 

Areas  in  the  wilderness  could  be  (or  are)  kept 
within  their  "capacity"  by  redistributing  use  from 
overused  zones  to  underused  zones  (such  as  lake 
basins,  etc }.  while  still  leaving  some  zones  with 
little  or  no  use  in  the  wilderness  Total  use  of  the 
wilderness  is  not  reduced. 

35 
(56) 

5 

(50) 

1 

1 

42 
(55) 

Areas  could  be  (or  are)  kept  within  their  "capacity" 
by  distributing  use  relatively  evenly  throughout  the 
various  zones  of  the  wilderness  (resulting  in  all 
zones  at  or  near  "capacity").  Total  use  of  the 
wilderness  Is  not  reduced. 

11 

(17) 

0 
0 

0 

0 

11 
(14) 

Redistribution  of  use  to  other  zones  within  the 
wilderness  cannot  keep  areas  within  their  capacity 
unless  use  of  the  wilderness  as  a  whole  Is  limited. 
Total  use  of  the  wilderness  Is  reduced. 

9 
(14) 

3 
(30) 

1 

0 

13 
(17) 

Total 

63 
(100) 

10 

(100) 

3 

1 

77 

(100) 

MANAGEMENT  TECHNIQUES 

Managers  have  developed  many  techniques  for  avoiding  or 
mitigating  resource  impact  problems  and  maintaining  high- 
quality  user  experiences.  For  discussion  purposes,  these  tech- 
niques have  been  placed  in  one  of  four  categories,  according  to 
the  intended  purpose  of  the  technique.  First,  managers  can  re- 
quire permits,  ration  use,  or  limit  length  of  stay  in  order  to 
place  a  limit  on  total  use.  Second,  they  can  attempt  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  visitors  by  providing  information  intended  to  en- 
courage use  dispersal  or  by  improving  or  impeding  access.  A 
third  strategy  is  to  influence  user  behavior  and  to  restrict  cer- 
tain types  of  use — limiting  party  size,  restricting  packstock  and 
camping,  and  initiating  a  minimum  impact  educational  pro- 
gram. Finally,  the  physical  resource  itself  can  be  manipulated 
through  site  closures,  which  may  or  may  not  involve  assisted 
revegetation,  a  program  to  eliminate  campfire  rings,  and,  in 
some  cases,  site  hardening. 

Limiting  Use 

Most  areas  (80  percent)  do  not  ration  use  and  do  not  plan  to 
do  so  in  the  next  few  years  (table  13).  Where  use  rationing  has 
been  instituted,  it  usually  applies  only  to  overnight-users;  day- 
use  is  seldom  restricted.  Five  areas  ration  just  one  type  of  use, 
usually  river  floating. 

The  NPS  rations  use  much  more  frequently  than  any  of  the 
other  agencies,  although  the  BLM  is  planning  to  start  rationing 
use  in  a  number  of  primitive  areas  in  the  next  few  years.  Ap- 
parently the  decision  to  ration  use  reflects  agency  policy  more 
than  the  extent  to  which  use  exceeds  carrying  capacity. 
Although  use  of  FS  areas  exceeds  capacity  more  often  than  use 
of  NPS  areas  (table  1 1),  the  NPS  is  more  likely  to  institute  ra- 
tioning. There  are  no  pronounced  regional  differences  in  the 
number  of  areas  that  ration  use. 
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Of  the  areas  that  ration  or  are  planning  to  ration  use,  most 
issue  permits  for  campsites  or  travel  zones  (table  14).  Few  areas 
allow  unrestricted  use  of  a  wilderness  after  a  permit  is  ob- 
tained, although  quite  a  few  areas  allow  unrestricted  travel  once 
a  trailhead  is  selected.  The  NPS  is  most  likely  to  issue  permits 
for  campsites,  requiring  visitors  to  have  prepared  an  itinerary 
prior  to  entry. 

Tab)e13.— Use  rationing 

Number  (percent)  of  areas  that: 


Agency  Ration      Ration  just        Ration  specific       Plan  rationing  in    Have  no  plans 

ell  use    ovemigiit  use    users  (e.9^  floaters)     next  few  years        to  ration 


Forest  Service 

3                 7  4 
(3              (4)  (3) 

7 

(4) 

142 
(87) 

National  Park  Service 

1                17  1 

(2)              (36)  (2) 

3 
(6) 

25 
(53) 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

1                 1  0 
(4)               (4)  (0) 

1 

(4) 

24 
(89) 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1                 0  0 
(9)               (0)  (0) 

2 
(18) 

8 
(73) 

All  agencies 

6               25  5 
(3)             (10)  (2) 

13 
(5) 

199 
(80) 

Table  14. — Location  for  which  rationed  permits  are  issued 

Number  of  are 

as 

National    Fish  and 

Bureau 

Permits 

Forest       Par1(  Wildlife 

of  Land 

All 

required  for 

Service    Service     Service  Management 

agencies 

Campsite  4  12            1  0  17 

Travel  zone  8  9            1  0  18 

Trailhead  5  3            2  1  11 

Whole  wilderness  2  11  1  5 


Rationed  permits  are  usually  issued  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis,  by  reservations,  or  by  lottery.  Most  areas  issue 
part  of  their  permits  on  a  first-come-first-served  basis  and  part 
by  reservation;  only  about  35  percent  of  the  areas  issue  all  per- 
mits by  only  one  method.  Typically,  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
people  that  reserve  a  permit  fail  to  claim  and  use  it. 

Of  the  areas  that  do  not  ration,  more  than  one-half  do  not 
have  mandatory  permits  (table  15).  Where  permits  are  required, 
they  usually  are  required  of  all  users,  although  10  percent  of 
the  areas  only  require  permits  for  overnight  camping  and  4  per- 
cent require  permits  for  specific  types  of  users  only. 

Permits  are  required  most  frequently  by  the  NPS.  Only 
24  percent  of  the  NPS  areas,  as  opposed  to  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  areas  administered  by  other  agencies,  neither  require 
permits  nor  ration  use.  The  NPS  is  also  more  likely  to  require 
permits  for  overnight-users  only. 

Regional  differences  are  also  pronounced.  Permits  are  sel- 
dom required  in  the  Midwest,  Southeast,  or  Rocky  Mountain 
States;  they  are  usually  required  in  the  Northeast  and  Pacific 
States. 

About  one-half  of  the  areas  (53  percent)  have  a  length-of- 
stay  limit.  Areas  administered  by  the  FWS  and  areas  located  in 
Northeast  and  Midwest  States  are  particularly  likely  to  have 
such  limits.  Limits  have  been  placed  on  the  number  of  nights  at 
a  campsite  (17  percent  of  the  areas)  and  on  number  of  nights  in 
the  entire  wilderness  (29  percent  of  the  areas).  For  both  camp- 
site and  area-wide  limits  the  statistical  median  and  mode  is 
14  days;  the  range  is  1  to  24  days  for  campsite  limits  and  1  to 
30  days  for  area-wide  limits. 


Table  15.— Mandatory  permits  (if  use  is  not  rationed)  (212  areas  responding) 


Percent  of  areas 


Yes  for 

Yes  to 

Only  for 

overnight 

enter 

specific 

Agency  and  region 

No 

camping 

area 

users 

Total 

Agency 

Forest  Service 

56 

4 

36 

3 

100 

National  Park  Service 

44 

41 

11 

4 

100 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

76 

12 

4 

8 

100 

Bureau  of  l^nd  Management 

70 

10 

20 

0 

100 

Region 

Northeast 

33 

17 

33 

17 

100 

Midwest 

82 

0 

18 

0 

100 

Southeast 

76 

8 

12 

4 

100 

Rocl<y  Mountain 

75 

7 

13 

4 

100 

Pacific 

17 

17 

66 

0 

100 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

43 

14 

14 

29 

100 

All  areas 

58 

10 

28 

4 

100 

Distributing  Use 

Half  of  the  areas  attempt  to  disperse  visitors  more  equally 
within  the  wilderness  (table  16);  fewer  areas  attempt  to  disperse 
use  to  other  areas.  The  FS,  in  particular,  has  attempted  use 
redistribution,  particularly  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  North- 
east, Rocky  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  areas  attempt  dispersal  by  contacting  visitors  when  a 
permit  is  issued.  Visitors  are  usually  told  of  crowded  places  and 
encouraged  to  go  elsewhere. 

Use  distribution  can  be  more  subtly  influenced  by  either  im- 
proving or  impeding  access  by  road  or  trail.  While  this  is  being 
done  in  quite  a  few  places  (tables  17  and  18),  most  areas  have  a 
"maintain  as  is"  policy  for  both  trails  and  trailhead  access 
roads.  Selective  upgrading  of  roads  and  road  closures  are  more 
common  than  either  construction  of  new  roads  or  reduced 
maintenance.  FS  areas  are  most  likely  to  upgrade  roads,  while 
NPS  areas  are  most  likely  to  close  roads. 

The  most  common  trail  policies  involve  building  new  trails 
and  upgrading  existing  trails,  along  with  designating  trailless 
zones  within  the  wilderness.  Reducing  maintenance  and  closing 
trails  are  much  less  common,  except  in  areas  administered  by 
the  BLM. 

Table  16.— Use  dispersal  (247  areas  responding) 


Percent  of  areas  that  attempt 
to  disperse  use: 


Agency  and  region  Wittiin  area    To  other  areas 


Agency 


Forest  Service 

58 

34 

National  Park  Service 

52 

15 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

7 

0 

Bureau  of  Land  Ivlanagement 

36 

0 

sgion 

Northeast 

50 

43 

Midwest 

17 

10 

Southeast 

28 

13 

Rocky  Mountain 

60 

26 

Pacific 

51 

29 

Alaska  and  IHawaii 

50 

20 

All  areas 

50 

24 

8 


Table  17.— Access  road  policy 


Table  19.— Minimum  impact  education  (239  areas  responding) 


Percent  of  areas 


Percent  of  areas  offering: 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Myency  ana  region 

Mn  nrn/iranti 

InlomrAlluA 
IlllUipitJllVO 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

All 

Road  policy 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Management 

agencies 

Agency 

40 

60 

30 

National  Park  Service 

35 

61 

48 

Build  new  roads 

9 

2 

0 

18 

7 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser.'ice 

95 

5 

5 

Upgrade  roads 

26 

10 

10 

0 

20 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

64 

27 

27 

Close  roads 

16 

22 

17 

27 

18 

Region 

Reduce  maintenance 

6 

6 

7 

9 

6 

Northeast 

100 

0 

0 

Midwest 

67 

33 

17 

Southeast 

52 

40 

28 

Rocky  Mountain 

45 

55 

27 

Pacific 

33 

66 

46 

Table  18.— Trail  policy 

Alaska  and  Hawaii 

38 

63 

25 

All  areas 

44 

54 

30 

Percent  of  areas 


Table  20.— Camping  policies 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

All 

Trail  policy 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Management 

agencies 

Build  new  trails 

25 

20 

10 

27 

22 

Upgrade  trails 

44 

33 

10 

36 

37 

Close  trails 

8 

8 

0 

18 

8 

Reduce  maintenance 

18 

8 

0 

18 

14 

Designate 

33 

41 

34 

45 

35 

trailless  zones 

Percent  of  areas 


User  Behavior  and  Type  of  Use 

Many  areas  attempt  to  avoid  problems  by  teaching  visitors 
how  to  protect  the  wilderness  resource  or  by  regulating  the  type 
of  use  that  occurs  in  the  area.  Over  one-half  of  the  areas  have 
some  type  of  minimum  impact  educational  program  (table  19). 
FS  and  NPS  areas,  in  particular,  have  developed  such  pro- 
grams; only  one  FWS  area  has  a  program.  Educational  pro- 
grams are  also  much  more  common  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  than  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  earliest 
educational  programs  originated  in  these  regions,  and  it  may  be 
that  areas  in  other  regions  have  not  yet  had  time  or  the  incen- 
tive to  develop  such  a  program. 

Almost  one-half  of  all  areas  (48  percent)  place  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  parties.  This  regulation  is  most  common  in  FS 
areas  (58  percent)  and  least  common  in  FWS  areas  (10  percent). 
Party  size  limits,  where  instituted,  range  from  5  to  60  with  a 
median  of  15;  the  most  common  limit  is  25. 

Camping  restrictions  are  common  but  highly  variable;  only 
22  percent  of  the  areas  have  no  restrictions  or  guidance  (table 
20).  Another  24  percent  do  not  regulate  camping  but  ask  that 
people  camp  in  certain  locations.  The  most  common  advice  is 
to  camp  on  previously  used  sites  in  order  to  stop  the  spread  of 
impacts.  FS  areas,  however,  more  commonly  advise  people  to 
camp  on  previously  unused  sites.  This  apparently  is  an  attempt 
to  reduce  campsite  impacts  and  loss  of  solitude  by  distributing 
users  and  their  impacts  more  widely. 

Where  camping  regulations  exist,  it  is  common  to  prohibit 
camping  in  certain  locations,  most  commonly  close  to  water 
bodies.  Over  one-third  of  the  FS  areas  have  this  regulation. 
The  camping  setback  from  water  bodies  ranges  from  20  ft  to  as 
much  as  one-half  mile,  but  the  most  common  distance  is 
1(X)  ft.  Similar  setbacks  from  trails  are  common  and  range 
from  10  ft  to  one-half  mile;  again  the  most  common  distance  is 
100  ft. 


National  Fish  and 
Forest  Park  Wildlife 
Service     Service  Service 


Bureau 

of  Land  All 
Management  agencies 


No  regulations  ANDfBUT 

No  guidance 

Encourage  using  previously  used  sites 

Encourage  using  previously  unused  sites 
Camp  anywhere  EXCEPT 

In  certain  ecosystems 

Close  to  water  tiodies 

Close  to  trails 

Close  to  other  camps 

On  closed  camps 

In  closed  areas 
All  campsites  designated 

Througfiout  wilderness 

Close  to  trails 

In  certain  areas 
No  overnight-use  allowed 


26 
15 

16 


37 
24 
5 
5 


16 
2 

22 
22 
26 
8 
4 
14 

18 

10 
16 


21 
0 
0 


3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
7 
0 
59 


55 
9 
0 


22 
13 
11 


30 
21 
5 


Prohibitions  on  camping  in  certain  ecosystem  types  are  less 
common,  except  in  the  NPS.  The  most  frequent  regulation  of 
this  type  prohibits  camping  in  meadows. 

The  most  severe  restrictions  require  that  visitors  camp  only 
on  designated  sites  throughout  the  entire  wilderness,  close  to 
trails,  or  in  other  specified  locations.  These  restrictions  are 
found  in  about  40  percent  of  the  NPS  areas  but  are  uncommon 
elsewhere.  Finally,  9  percent  of  the  areas  do  not  allow  over- 
night use.  Most  of  these  are  areas  administered  by  the  FWS  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  NPS. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  areas  place  no  restrictions  on  wood 
fires  (table  21).  FS  and  BLM  areas  seldom  restrict  fires, 
although  in  some  cases  they  may  be  discouraged;  NPS  and 
FWS  areas  usually  restrict  fires.  All  campfires  are  prohibited  in 
about  one-half  of  the  areas  administered  by  these  latter  two 
agencies. 

Although  packstock  use  is  prohibited  in  only  3  percent  of  all 
areas;  there  is  no  regular  stock  use  in  62  (25  percent)  of  the 
areas.  Where  packstock  use  does  occur,  regulations  are  com- 
mon, except  in  areas  administered  by  the  FWS.  Restrictions  are 
most  common  in  NPS  areas;  only  10  percent  of  the  NPS  areas 
have  no  packstock  regulations  (table  22). 

The  most  common  regulations  limit  the  number  of  stock  and 
prohibit  use  near  water  bodies,  except  for  watering  or  when 
traveling.  Where  limits  have  been  imposed,  the  number  of 
stock  allowed  ranges  from  5  to  50,  with  20  the  most  common 
limit.  The  most  common  setback  from  water  bodies  is  200  ft. 

Most  other  stock  regulations  are  uncommon,  except  in  areas 
administered  by  the  NPS.  A  majority  of  NPS  areas  prohibit 
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stock  use  on  selected  trails,  require  stock  to  carry  their  own 
feed,  and  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  restraining  methods,  usu- 
ally loose  herding,  picketing,  and  tying  horses  directly  to  trees. 
About  40  percent  of  the  NPS  areas  also  prohibit  the  tying  of 
horses  in  camps  and  require  the  use  of  specially  designated 
stock  camps.  Few  areas  have  instituted  seasonal  restrictions. 

Table  21.— Wood  fire  policy 

Percent  of  areas 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

All 

Policy 

Service 

Sendee 

Service 

Management 

agencies 

No  regulations  AND/BUT 

No  guidance 

61 

8 

24 

73 

47 

Fires  discouraged 

20 

16 

0 

36 

18 

Fires  prohibited 

Everywhere 

1 

43 

59 

0 

15 

Except  in  designated  places 

6 

20 

3 

0 

8 

Site  Management 

Managers  have  also  closed  individual  campsites  or  larger 
areas  to  use  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  or  redistribute  resource  im- 
pacts. Closed  campsites  can  be  found  in  37  percent  of  the 
areas.  They  are  most  common  in  NPS  areas  (43  percent)  and 
least  common  in  FAVS  areas  (17  percent).  The  most  common 
reason  for  closure  is  overuse  and  resource  damage;  closures 
around  lakeshores  are  also  common.  In  about  40  percent  of 
these  areas,  all  of  the  closures  are  temporary,  despite  consistent 
research  results  which  suggest  that  campsite  rest -rotation  is  not 
feasible  because  recovery  periods  are  so  lengthy  (Merriam  and 
others  1973). 

Area  closures  to  all  use  are  much  less  common.  They  occur 
in  only  1 1  percent  of  the  areas,  primarily  in  areas  administered 
by  the  NPS  and  FWS.  The  most  common  reason  for  closure  is 
a  conflict  between  recreationists  and  wildlife.  Most  of  these 
closures  are  permanent. 


Table  22.— Pacl<stocl<  policies 


Number  of  areas 
(Percent  of  areas  with  regular  stock  use) 


Policy 


Forest 
Service 


National 

Park 
Service 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Service 


Bureau 
of  Land 
Management 


All 
agencies 


No  restrictions 


Limit  on  number  of  stock 


Prohibited  on  some  trails 


Prohibit  confinement  near  water 


Seasonally  prohibited 


Prohibited  in  camps 


Allowed  only  in  stock  camps 


Grazing  by  permit  only 


fklust  carry  own  feed 


Restrictions  on  restraining  methods 


44 

3 

7 

4 

58 

(31) 

(10) 

(70) 

(44) 

(31) 

61 

17 

0 

2 

80 

(43) 

(57) 

(0) 

(22) 

(42) 

25 

22 

0 

0 

47 

(18) 

(73) 

(0) 

(0) 

(25) 

61 

4 

0 

1 

66 

(43) 

(13) 

(0) 

(11) 

(35) 

4 

4 

1 

0 

9 

(3) 

(13) 

(10) 

(0) 

(5) 

16 

12 

0 

1 

29 

(11) 

(40) 

(0) 

(11) 

(15) 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

(0) 

(37) 

(0) 

(0) 

(6) 

9 

4 

0 

0 

13 

(6) 

(13) 

(0) 

(0) 

(7) 

27 

27 

1 

1 

56 

(19) 

(90) 

(10) 

(11) 

(29) 

34 

17 

0 

0 

51 

(24) 

(57) 

(0) 

(0) 

(27) 
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Of  the  areas  that  do  have  campsite  closures,  only  16  percent 
have  a  program  to  actively  assist  the  revegetation  of  closed 
sites.  All  of  these  are  FS  or  NPS  units.  Other  areas,  however, 
may  eliminate  user-built  facilities  and  attempt  to  hide  evidence 
of  previous  use.  Currently  there  is  some  debate  about  how 
much  and  what  types  of  assisted  revegetation  are  appropriate  in 
wilderness,  but  given  the  lengthy  natural  recovery  periods  of 
most  impacted  campsites,  active  revegetation  programs  are 
likely  to  become  increasingly  important.  Where  revegetation 
programs  have  been  initiated,  transplanting  is  more  common 
than  seeding.  A  number  of  areas  also  scarify  the  soil  and  use 
fertilizers  and  organic  mulches. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  signs  of  human  use  on  campsites  is 
a  fire  ring.  Managers  have  frequently  tried  to  reduce  this  visual 
impact  by  removing  fire  rings.  Although  only  21  percent  of  the 
areas  make  no  attempt  to  remove  fire  rings  (table  23),  there  is 
little  consensus  about  appropriate  fire  ring  removal  policy,  even 
within  agencies.  The  FS  is  most  likely  to  either  remove  all  fire 
rings  or  to  remove  only  selected  "undesirable"  rings.  The  other 
agencies,  where  they  do  not  remove  all  rings,  are  most  likely  to 
leave  one  fire  ring  on  each  campsite. 

A  considerable  number  of  areas  also  "improve"  campsites. 
The  most  common  facilities  are  open-pit  toilets  (19  percent), 
enclosed  outhouses  (15  percent),  shelters  (12  percent),  con- 
structed fireplaces  (10  percent),  tables  (8  percent),  and  a 
potable  water  supply  (7  percent).  Surface  hardening  is  very  rare 
on  campsites  and,  except  for  corduroy  and  some  soil  cement,  is 
rare  on  trails.  In  general,  it  appears  that  site  hardening  has  not 
been  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  in  most  areas. 

Table  23.— User-built  fire  ring  poiicy 


Percent  of  areas  that  permit  user-built  rings 


PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
Management  Plans 

How  wilderness  management  plEuis  are  written  differs  be- 
tween the  various  managing  agencies.  In  the  FS  and  FWS,  sep- 
arate wilderness  management  plans  have  generally  been  pre- 
pared although  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  recently 
stated  that  wilderness  plans  will  now  be  part  of  an  overall  Na- 
tional Forest  plan.  In  the  NPS,  wilderness  plans  are  usually  in- 
corporated into  management  plans  for  the  park  unit  as  a  whole 
(formerly  called  "master  plans").  FS  plans  are  usually  prepared 
by  the  administering  forest  staff,  or  in  some  cases,  by  special  plan- 
ning teams,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alpine  Lakes  and  Hells  Canyon 
Wildernesses.  NPS  plans  are  usually  written  by  specialists 
from  the  Denver  Service  Center  with  local  park  staff  assistance. 

The  FS  is  considerably  ahead  of  the  other  agencies  in  having 
plans  either  completed  or  in  preparation;  only  7  percent  of  the 
FS  areas  have  not  started  or  completed  a  plan  (table  24).  In 
contrast,  almost  one-half  of  the  refuges  have  not  started  as  yet, 
though  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  general 
management  of  the  refuge  may  dictate  much  of  the  manage- 
ment direction  in  the  wilderness  portions. 

Table  24.— status  of  wilderness  plans  (including  all  refuges  ttiat  responded,  regardless  of 
recreational  use) 


Number  of  areas 
(percent) 


National     Fish  and  Bureau 
Forest        Park        Wildlife        of  Land  Ail 
Status  of  plans  Service     Service      Service     Management  agencies 


Policy 


National  Fisii  and 
Forest  Pari!  Wildlife 
Service     Service  Service 


Bureau 

of  l-and  All 
Management  agencies 


Remove  ail  tire  rings 

Remove  all  rings  but  one  on  each  campsite 
Remove  only  selected  "undesirable"  rings 
Don't  remove  fire  rings 


29 
16 
38 
17 


30 
30 
25 
15 


17 
25 
0 
58 


27 
9 
46 


27 
19 
33 
21 


Effective  Management  Techniques 

The  majority  of  managers  thought  that  the  "most  effective" 
management  technique  was  personal  contact  with  the  visitor, 
leading  to  increased  use  dispersal  and  improved  camping 
techniques.  Many  indicated  that  a  permit  system,  brochures, 
and  maps  also  helped  achieve  these  ends.  Managers  of  more 
heavily  used  areas  commonly  mentioned  rationing  and  trailhead 
quotas,  restricting  campers  to  designated  camps,  closure  of 
fragile  areas  and  overused  campsites,  and  reducing  access  by 
restricting  parking  capacity,  making  trailhead  access  more  dif- 
ficult, or  reducing  trail  maintenance.  Campfire  prohibitions, 
restrictions  on  stock  use,  reductions  in  maximum  party  size, 
and  lakeshore  setbacks  were  also  considered  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective management  technique  in  at  least  three  areas. 


Have  a  plan 
Plans  being  prepared 
No  plan  being  prepared 
Total 


79 

17 

10 

5 

111 

(48) 

(35) 

(22) 

(46) 

(41) 

73 

15 

14 

4 

106 

(45) 

(30) 

(30) 

(36) 

(40) 

11 

17 

22 

2 

52 

(7) 

(35) 

(48) 

(18) 

(19) 

163 

49 

46 

11 

269 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

(100) 

WildHre  Management 

Reestablishing  natural  fire  in  wilderness  is  a  fairly  recent 
development.  On  the  whole,  less  than  one-half  (46  percent)  of 
the  NWPS  and  likely  additions  are  applying  a  natural  fire 
policy  (table  25).  The  FS  and  NPS  are  most  likely  to  do  so;  the 
BLM  primitive  areas  are  least  likely  to  do  so. 

Scheduled  prescribed  burning,  whereby  fire  is  purposely 
ignited  by  management  to  either  reduce  fuels  or  manipulate 
ecological  communities,  is  less  often  applied  (8  percent  of  all 
areas).  The  FWS  and  NPS  are  much  more  likely  to  do  this 
than  the  other  agencies.  Fire  plans  are  not  widespread  either; 
only  about  one-quarter  of  the  areas  have  them. 
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LEGACIES  OF  LEGISLATION 


Table  25.— Restoring  the  natural  role  of  fire  and  scheduled  prescribed  burning 


Number  of  areas 
(percent  of  all  areas) 


National 

Fish  and 

Bureau 

Forest 

Park 

Wildlife 

of  Land 

All 

Status 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Management 

agencies 

Have  restored  (or  will  soon) 

81 

23 

18 

3 

125 

natural  role  of  fire 

(50) 

(49) 

(37) 

(27) 

(46) 

Are  using  scheduled 

2 

9 

10 

0 

21 

prescribed  burning 

(1) 

(18) 

(20) 

(0) 

(8) 

Have  a  fire  plan 

28 

17 

20 

4 

69 

(17) 

(36) 

(41) 

(36) 

(26) 

Personnel  Requirements 

Our  intention  was  to  find  out  how  large  a  staff  was  required 
to  manage  each  area  during  the  main  use  season,  both  inside 
the  area  and  at  the  trailheads.  The  results  reported  may  or 
may  not  include  trail  crews  (as  this  was  not  specified  in  the 
questioimaire). 

Because  the  areas  vary  greatly  in  size,  trail  net,  and  recrea- 
tional use,  comparisons  based  on  these  variables  seem  useful 
(table  26).  The  acres  per  employee  vary  considerably  between 
agencies,  suggesting  that  this  is  a  poor  indicator  of  staff  cover- 
age. For  example,  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  has 
2.25  million  acres  of  proposed  wilderness  covered  by  four  field 
personnel;  at  least  90  percent  of  this  area,  however,  is  virtually 
inaccessible,  virtually  unused,  and  not  patrolled.  Comparisons 
of  miles  of  trail  and  visitor-days  per  employee  seem  more  use- 
ful. Even  these  exhibit  substantial  variability,  with  the  greatest 
trail  coverage  in  the  BLM  areas  and  the  least  in  the  FWS  areas 
where  trail  nets  are  small  and  relatively  unimportant.  Visitor- 
days  per  employee  are  much  higher  in  the  FS  areas  than  in 
areas  administered  by  other  agencies. 

Table  26.— Wilderness  management  personnel  (areas  with  designated  wilderness  management  personnel) 

Median  number  of  acres,  miles  of  trail,  or  vlsilor,days 


Coverage  of  field 
personnel  by: 


National 
Forest  Park 
Service  Service 


Fish  and 
Wildlife 
Senrice 


Bureau 

of  Land  All 
Management  agencies 


Acres 

(Number  of  acres  divided  by 
number  of  field  personnel) 

Mites  of  trail 
(Number  of  miles  of  trail 
divided  by  number  of  field 
personnel) 

VisitorKlays 
(Number  of  annual  visitor- 
days  divided  by  number  of 
field  personnel) 


22,300       39,500        2,250  16,750  22,994 


9,420        2,300        3,510  4,600  7,900 


Although  the  NWPS  was  established  primarily  for  purposes 
of  preservation, scientific  values,  and  wilderness  recreation,  the 
original  and  subsequent  legislation  designating  wilderness  ex- 
panded these  purposes  substantially  and  complicated  wilderness 
management  considerably  by  specifying  additional  uses  that 
could  be  allowed.  Additionally,  the  boundaries  for  areas  that 
Congress  outlined  have  in  many  cases  had  inadvertent  effects 
on  management.  The  extent  of  "allowable  but  nonconforming 
uses"  and  boundary  related  problems  comprise  an  important 
dimension  of  wilderness  management  that  deserves  attention. 

Boundary  Problems 

Almost  one-half  of  all  areas  (42  percent)  indicate  that  the 
established  boundaries  had  led  to  problems.  Boundary  problems 
were  most  common  in  FS  areas  (46  percent)  and  least  common 
in  FWS  areas  (28  percent). 

The  situations  and  resulting  problems  are  varied.  Some  are 
legal  problems  of  definition,  such  as  conflicts  with  State  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  San  Juan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
(where  small  islands  designated  as  wilderness  are  delineated  by 
the  mean  high-tide  line).  In  a  number  of  cases  (8  percent),  the 
boundaries  were  indefinitely  defined  by  Congress  on  small  scale 
maps. 

Nontopographic  boundaries  were  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned problem  (22  percent).  In  some  instances,  boundaries  not 
related  to  topography  complicate  surveying  and  legating  bound- 
aries. Extensive  posting  is  required  to  prevent  unwitting  intru- 
sions by  inappropriate  activities.  In  other  areas,  established 
boundaries  bisect  lakes  or  old  roads  are  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Elsewhere,  the  existing  trail  net  does  not  fit;  trails  frequent- 
ly wander  in  and  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Extensive  and  significant  problems  also  result  from  the  inclu- 
sion, of  areas  with  heavy  use  of  a  nonwildemess  character.  In 
these  areas  the  manager  is  faced  with  either  accepting  the  situa- 
tion or  resorting  to  costly  use  controls  to  alter  these  traditional 
use  patterns.  A  prime  example  is  the  Marion  Lake  area  in  the 
Mt.  Jefferson  Wilderness,  which  receives  crowds  of  day-users, 
many  bringing  in  wheelbarrows  full  of  fishing  gear  and  beer  on 
the  short  and  easy  trail. 

Finally,  many  managers  mentioned  the  lack  of  buffering, 
resulting  in  noise  and  visual  intrusions,  and  pollution  and  tres- 
pass problems.  In  one  case,  locating  the  boundary  next  to  a 
major  highway  results  in  wilderness  impacts  from  highway  main- 
tenance as  well  as  intrusions  by  highway  motorists. 
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Other  Uses  of  Wilderness 

The  Wilderness  Act  specifically  provided  for  a  variety  of  uses 
of  wilderness  in  addition  to  "recreation  of  a  primitive  and  un- 
confined  nature."  These  "nonconforming  uses"  include  such  ac- 
tivities as  mining,  livestock  grazing,  and  previously  established 
motorized  vehicle  use  and  aircraft  landing.  In  some  wildernesses 
there  is  "overlaid"  legislation  (such  as  designation  of  National 
Scenic  Trails  or  Wild  Rivers),  or  administrative  designations  by 
the  agencies  (such  as  Research  Natural  Areas).  All  of  these  affect 
wilderness  management  to  varying  degrees. 


Managers  were  asked  to  report  whether  these  uses  exist  in  their 
area  and  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  a  problem.  They 
were  also  asked  similar  questions  about  a  variety  of  facilities  and 
equipment  in  their  area,  ranging  from  cabins  to  research  installa- 
tions. Table  27  reports  these  for  agencies  only  in  designated 
wildernesses. 

There  are  significant  differences  between  the  three  agencies  ad- 
ministering wilderness  with  respect  both  to  the  extensiveness  of 
these  other  uses  and  also  the  extent  that  they  are  considered 
problems.  These  uses  are  almost  all  less  common  in  the  refuges 
than  the  other  units;  the  major  exception  is  motorboat  use. 


Table  27.— other  uses,  facilities,  and  special  conditions  found  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (184  areas  responding) 

Percent  of  wildernesses  where 
situation  exists  and: 

—is  not  a  problem  (NP) 
—is  a  problem  (P) 


Use,  facility,  or  condition 


National     Fish  and 
Forest         Park         Wildlife  All 
Service       Service       Service  agencies 


NP 

P 

NP 

P 

NP 

P 

NP 

P 

1. 

Livestocl<  grazing 

39 

13 

12 

4 

8 

2 

32 

10 

2. 

Private  inhoidings  engaged  in  commercial  agriculture  or  livestock  operations 

9 

1 

0 

12 

4 

2 

7 

3 

3. 

Private  inhoidings  used  for  private  recreation  enterprise  (resorts,  backcountry 
camps,  etc.) 

7 

4 

4 

4 

2 

0 

6 

4 

4. 

Private  inhoidings  used  for  personal  subsistence  or  personal  recreation 

17 

3 

12 

4 

2 

2 

15 

3 

5. 

Cabins  or  other  existing  structures  (other  than  those  retained  for  historic 
value) 

45 

6 

24 

16 

6 

2 

39 

7 

6. 

Mineral  and  fossil  fuel  claims  and  developments 

34 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

28 

9 

7. 

Historical  or  archeological  sites  on  national  registers 

12 

1 

44 

4 

8 

0 

16 

1 

8. 

Historical  or  archeological  sites  not  on  national  registers 

43 

7 

64 

8 

29 

0 

46 

7 

9. 

Motorized  boat  use  aliov^ed  as  a  preexisting  condition 

3 

4 

8 

4 

24 

2 

7 

4 

10. 

Motorized  ground  vehicle  use  allowed  as  a  preexisting  condition 

2 

5 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

11. 

Fixed-wing  aircraft  landing  fields  on  Federal  land  open  for  public  use 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

12. 

Fixed-wing  aircraft  landing  fields  on  private  inhoidings 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

13. 

Fixed-wing  aircraft  landing  fields  for  administrative  use  only 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Constructed  heliports 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

15. 

Water  impoundments 

25 

4 

32 

8 

22 

2 

26 

5 

16. 

Fish-stocking  within  the  wilderness 

53 

4 

8 

0 

2 

0 

42 

3 

17. 

Snow  or  watercourse  survey  equipment— telemetry-operated 

5 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

18. 

Snow  or  watercourse  survey  equipment— manually-operated 

19 

1 

12 

0 

4 

0 

17 

1 

19. 

Electronic  transmission  facilities  (microwave,  powerlines,  etc.,  other  than 
for  administrative  communication) 

4 

0 

20 

4 

8 

0 

6 

1 

20. 

Ongoing  research  projects 

30 

2 

64 

4 

28 

0 

34 

2 

21. 

Research  installations 

4 

1 

20 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

22. 

Research  Natural  Areas  within  the  wilderness 

6 

0 

20 

0 

26 

0 

11 

0 

23. 

National  Scenic  Trails  within  the  wilderness 

15 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

13 

7 

24. 

Wild  Rivers  within  or  adjacent  to  the  wilderness 

11 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 
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which  is  most  frequent  in  the  refuges.  The  FS  areas  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  nonconforming  uses  and  situations.  In  par- 
ticular, grazing,  private  holdings,  and  mining  are  widespread  and 
troublesome  in  FS  wilderness.  Electronic  transmission  facilities 
tend  to  be  most  frequent  in  the  NPS  units,  as  are  problems  with 
grazing,  inholdings,  and  cabins  and  other  structures.  Research 
projects  and  research  installations  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
NPS  areas  but  apparently  cause  few  problems. 

Three  types  of  legislative  or  administrative  designations  may  be 
superimposed  on  (or  bisect)  wilderness  that  merit  attention:  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trails,  Wild  Rivers,  and  Research  Natural  Areas. 
The  first  two  have  received  some  attention  because  they  tend  to 
conflict  or  at  least  differ  in  some  respects  from  wilderness 
management  direction.  Of  the  20  percent  of  areas  reporting  Na- 
tional Scenic  Trails  in  wilderness,  over  one-third  regard  this  situa- 
tion as  a  problem,  largely  because  the  legislative  mandate  for  the 
trail  system  encourages  use  and  allows  more  elaborate  trail  and 
facility  development  standards  than  is  consistent  with  wilderness. 
Interestingly,  none  of  the  NPS  areas  perceive  this  as  a  problem. 
Wild  Rivers  seem  to  pose  less  of  a  problem  or  conflict  in 
wilderness. 

Generally,  most  of  these  other  uses  and  special  situations 
prevail  in  the  Western  United  States.  Grazing,  both  on  Federal 
land  and  private  inholdings,  is  more  extensive  and  troublesome 
in  the  Pacific  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  Other  inholdings, 
used  for  commercial  or  personal  recreation  use  by  the  owners, 
are  more  typical  of  the  Midwest.  Fish  stocking  in  wilderness  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  the  Pacific  region. 

Mineral  and  fossil  fuel  activities  seem  particularly  worthy  of 
attention.  With  increasing  values  of  rare  metals  and  energy 
sources,  the  NWPS  has  come  to,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to,  bear  increasing  pressure  to  explore  for  and  extract  these 
resources.  Though  our  results  do  not  allow  us  to  distinguish 
between  resources  sought  in  each  area,  managers  did  provide  a 
profile  of  the  claims  and  activities  in  their  area. 

Table  28  shows  the  total  number  of  claims  managers  think 
there  are;  claim  records  are  generally  kept  by  the  counties,  not 
the  agency.  It  also  shows  the  number  likely  to  be  declared  valid 
and  thus  remain  in  effect  after  1983,  the  Wilderness  Act  dead- 
line for  validating  claims.  More  than  one-half  of  the  claims  are 
located  in  the  FS  units;  the  NPS  areas  have  proportionately 
much  fewer.  Nevertheless,  NPS  managers  report  the  highest 
proportion  of  claims  likely  to  prove  valid,  perhaps  because 
recent  legislative  restrictions  have  winnowed  out  marginal 
claims. 

Table  28.— Mineral  claims  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  and  likely  additions 


Agency 


Number  of  claims  Number  likely  to  Percent 
(percent  of  all  claims)    be  declared  valid     likely  valid 


Forest  Service 
National  Park  Service 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
All  agencies 


1535 
(62) 

9.721 

64 

2,832 
(12) 

2,159 

76 

3,996 
(16) 

1,998 

50 

2,398 
(10) 

1.009 

42 

24,521 
(100) 

14,887 

61 

CONCLUSION 

This  survey  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
reveals  the  diversity  of  the  system.  The  tremendous  range  of 
physical  and  ecological  conditions  is  in  itself  impressive.  Varia- 
tions in  the  amount  and  type  of  recreational  use,  as  well  as  the 
nonconforming  uses  allowed,  contribute  to  further  diversity. 
Furthermore,  the  system  is  managed  by  four  Federal  agencies, 
each  with  differing  traditions,  philosophies,  and  legislative 
mandates. 

In  spite  of  such  diversity,  most  of  the  NWPS  components 
share  common  problems.  Resource  degradation  and  loss  of 
solitude  due  to  recreational  use  are  troublesome  problems  in  a 
majority  of  areas.  Given  that  managers  share  these  common 
problems,  one  would  expect  their  responses  to  converge  on  cer- 
tain techniques  or  approaches  to  deal  with  them.  Results  of  this 
survey,  however,  indicate  that  consistent  responses  to  similar 
situations  are  rare. 

Differences  in  the  management  philosophies  of  the  agencies 
administering  the  NWPS  are  a  major  source  of  this  inconsist- 
ency. Bury  and  Fish  (1980)  and  Fish  and  Bury  (1981)  also  com- 
ment on  these  differences  in  agency  outlook.  The  NPS  is  pur- 
suing a  particularly  aggressive  management  program.  In  com- 
parison to  the  other  agencies,  more  NPS  areas  have  established 
carrying  capacities  and  have  instituted  regulations  to  control 
amount  and  type  of  recreational  use.  Management  of  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  FWS  and  BLM  has  been  particularly  passive 
in  comparison.  Few  of  these  areas  have  established  capacities 
and,  with  the  exception  of  rules  to  protect  wildlife  in  refuges, 
regulations  are  rare. 

If  the  aggressiveness  of  management  is  primarily  a  reflection 
of  need,  one  would  expect  amount  of  use  and  related  problems 
to  be  especially  severe  in  NPS  areas  and  especially  low  in  FWS 
and  BLM  areas.  Although  use  densities  and  problem  severity 
are  generally  lower  than  average  in  FWS  and  BLM  areas,  NPS 
lands  do  not  appear  to  have  critically  high  use  densities  or 
problems. 

Use  per  trail  mile  is  about  average  in  NPS  areas,  and  use  per 
acre  is  considerably  lower  in  NPS  areas  than  in  FS  areas.  This 
suggests  that  NPS  trails  are  well  used,  but  the  areas  as  a  whole 
are  not.  Opportunities  for  low  density  recreation  away  from 
trails  may  be  greater  in  NPS  areas  than  in  FS  areas.  Thus,  NPS 
areas  do  not  seem  to  be  more  intensely  used  than  FS  areas. 

Problems  with  crowding  and  resource  damage  appear  to  be 
more  pronounced  in  FS  areas  than  in  NPS  areas.  Although  our 
survey  was  based  on  managers'  perceptions — not  objective  mea- 
surement— such  perceptions  shape  management  policy. 

Use  more  frequently  exceeds  carrying  capacity — or  would  if 
rationing  had  not  been  instituted— in  FS  areas  than  in  NPS 
areas.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  need  for  management  is 
greater  in  the  FS  than  in  the  NPS;  and  yet,  it  is  the  NPS  areas 
that  are  more  highly  regulated.  Although  the  lower  incidence  of 
problems  in  NPS  areas  may  be  a  result  of  greater  regulation, 
NPS  managers,  at  least  in  comparison  to  FS  managers,  usually 
institute  regulations  at  lower  levels  of  crowding  and  resource 
damage. 
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The  implication  is  that  the  management  direction  of  wilder- 
ness units  is  largely  a  function  of  the  philosophy  and  tradition 
of  an  agency.  The  NPS  emphasizes  extensive  use  without  im- 
pairment of  the  resource.  As  Bury  and  Fish  (1980)  suggest,  the 
primary  objective  of  resource  preservation  has  led  NPS  man- 
agers to  institute  controls  before  damage  occurs.  The  effects  of 
these  controls  on  the  visitor's  experience  is  a  secondary  con- 
cern. In  contrast,  the  FS  tradition  of  largely  unfettered  recrea- 
tional use  has  led  to  an  emphasis  on  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
user.  Restrictions  have  generally  been  applied  only  after  signifi- 
cant resource  damage  and  loss  of  soUtude  have  occurred.  Pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  has  been  the  primary  objective  in  FWS 
areas,  and  restrictions  are  generally  lacking  except  where  recrea- 
tionists  conflict  with  wildlife.  In  cases  of  anticipated  conflict, 
however,  highly  restrictive  measures  have  been  quickly  taken. 
A  management  tradition  has  not  developed  on  BLM  lands. 
Perhaps  because  of  low  use,  management  has  been  largely 
permissive. 

Management  varies  considerably  within  agencies.  The  NPS, 
for  example,  frequently  rations  use,  but  the  means  of  rationing 
varies.  Some  areas,  such  as  Yosemite  and  Sequoia-Kings  Can- 
yon National  Parks,  establish  trailhead  quotas  but  institute  no 
internal  restrictions  on  freedom  of  movement.  Other  areas, 
such  as  Mt.  Rainier  and  Glacier,  ration  use  by  campsite,  requir- 
ing visitors  to  keep  to  an  itinerary  developed  prior  to  entering 
the  area.  In  the  FS,  establishment  of  carrying  capacities  has 
been  specifically  mandated,  but  there  is  no  consistent  method 
for  establishing  capacities.  Most  areas  are  independently  devel- 
oping a  system.  This  lack  of  consistency  is  not  entirely  bad. 
Different  environmental  and  use  situations  demand  some  fiexi- 
bility  in  management.  Moreover,  differing  management  strate- 
gies provide  a  diversity  of  recreation  opportunities  for  the 
visitor.  Inconsistent  management  across  the  NWPS  does,  how- 
ever, create  its  own  problems.  In  some  wildernesses,  visitors  are 
encouraged  to  camp  at  previously  used  sites  with  established 
fire  rings;  in  other  areas,  which  may  have  quite  similar  environ- 
ments and  amounts  of  use,  visitors  may  be  encouraged  to  use 
previously  unused  sites  and  to  scatter  existing  fire  rings.  Teach- 
ing the  visitor  how  to  behave,  a  recent  emphasis  in  wilderness 
management,  will  be  extremely  difficult  if  management  policies 
are  confusing  and  contradictory.  Lack  of  consistency  may  com- 
promise cooperative  management  of  adjacent  areas  and  may 
even  invite  legal  challenge. 


Clearly,  management  of  the  NWPS  could  be  improved.  De- 
spite the  presence  of  unique  situations  and  varied  sizes,  envi- 
ronments, and  use  situations,  most  wilderness  units  share  a  few 
common  problems.  Various  solutions  have  been  tried  and  some 
are  working.  There  has  been  little  sharing  of  experience;  conse- 
quently, the  best  solutions  have  not  always  been  implemented 
and  management  across  the  NWPS  has  been  inconsistent. 

More  communication  and  cooperation  between  units  with 
similar  problems  would  improve  management.  Data  in  the  ap- 
pends of  this  report  should  help  managers  identify  alternative 
responses  to  problems,  areas  with  similar  problems,  and  areas 
that  have  tried  various  management  techniques.  Managers 
could  utilize  this  information  to  profit  from  each  other's  expe- 
rience, leading  ultimately  to  a  more  consistently  and  efficiently 
managed  NWPS. 
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APPENDIX  A— TABULAR  SUMMARY  OF  MANAGER  RESPONSES 


In  the  following  tabular  summary,  the  answers  to  most  ques- 
tions are  given  by  area.  (Questionnaire  is  available  from 
Wilderness  Management  Research  Unit,  Forestry  Sciences 
Laboratory,  Missoula,  MT  59806.)  The  252  units  for  which  we 
report  data  are  organized  by  agency  and  status,  and  within 
these  categories  by  region,  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  south  and 
east  to  Florida. 

To  enable  readers  to  readily  find  an  area  of  interest,  an 
alphabetical  index  is  provided  in  appendix  B.  Some  wildernesses 
are  comprised  of  several  National  Forests;  in  such  cases  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  each  one.  Responses  will  therefore  be 
identified  by  several  numbers.  For  example,  number  75  applies 
to  the  Gallatin  National  Forest  portion  of  the  Absaroka- 
Beartooth  Wilderness;  number  76  applies  to  the  Custer  Na- 
tional Forest  portion. 

The  list  terminates  with  FWS  areas  that  were  surveyed  but 
not  reported  in  detail  because  they  receive  minimal  recreational 
use  (numbers  253-308).  Each  area  is  located  by  State  and  by 
number  on  the  location  map  (fig.  2). 
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Table  29.— Area  and  use  characteristics 


F.S.  WILDERNESS 

1  Pasayten 

2  Glacier  Peak 

3  Glacier  Peak 

4  Alpine  Lakes 

5  Alpine  Lakes 
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£ 
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3 
O 

u 

re 
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(A 

o 
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398  61 

690 

7-9 

05 

32 

10 

11 

25 

5.7 

3 

X 

X 

X 

228  70 

110 

7-9 

02 

05 

01 

02 

08 

3.3 

3 

X 

237  47 

240 

7-9 

04 

07 

01 

01 

20 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

122  82 

91 

7-9 

10 

07 

02 

05 

10 

2.5 

1 

X 

X 

X 

185  229 

369 

7-9 

10 

03 

01 

01 

10 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

6  Goat  Rocks 

23 

35 

26 

7-9 

10 

05 

01 

01 

11 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

7  Goat  Rocks 

60 

30 

88 

7-9 

15 

03 

01 

01 

07 

5.8 

2 

X 

X 

8  Mount  Adams 

42 

01 

60 

7-9 

65 

10 

02 

05 

03 

3.0 

3 

X 

9  Wenahia-Tucannon 

177 

28 

165 

10,11 

05 

75 

15 

00 

85 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

10  Eagle  Cap 

294 

53 

500 

7-8 

20 

22 

09 

02 

10 

4.0 

3 

X 

11  Hells  Canyon'^ 

110 

10 

300 

10,11 

02 

95 

75 

00 

90 

5.0 

3 

X 

12  Hells  Canyon 

60 

04 

105 

7-8 

20 

05 

02 

01 

05 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

34 

06 

67 

7-8 

52 

02 

01 

00 

05 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

14  Mount  Hood 

47 

49 

116 

7-9 

36 

02 

00 

01 

01 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

15  Mount  Jefferson 

4 

01 

03 

7-9 

30 

02 

00 

00 

00 

3.0 

4 

X 

16  Mount  Jefferson 

64 

49 

110 

6-9 

30 

04 

00 

00 

05 

1.5 

3 

X 

X 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

33 

09 

51 

8-9 

15 

03 

01 

00 

01 

3.1 

1 

X 

18  Mount  Washington 

38 

08 

29 

7-9 

65 

02 

00 

00 

12 

1.9 

1 

X 

X 

19  Mount  Washington 

8 

01 

05 

7-8 

75 

05 

00 

00 

50 

3.1 

4 

X 

20  Three  Sisters 

182 

38 

240 

7-9 

30 

06 

01. 

05 

08 

3.4 

3 

X 

X 

21  Three  Sisters 

63 

44 

79 

7-9 

25 

03 

01 

05 

01 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

22  Diamond  Peak 

16 

02 

24 

6-8 

40 

02 

00 

UK 

18 

2.0 

3 

X 

23  Diamond  Peak 

20 

03 

38 

7-8 

69 

03 

00 

00 

00 

1.5 

3 

X 

X 

24  Mountain  Lake 

23 

04 

21 

7-8 

30 

05 

02 

01 

02 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

X 

25  Gearhart  Mountain 

19 

02 

14 

7-8 

52 

01 

00 

00 

15 

2.3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

26  Wild  Rogue 

37 

28 

16 

6-9 

23 

00 

80 

05 

00 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

27  Kalmiopsis 

169 

05 

170 

6-8 

60 

02 

01 

00 

05 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

28  Marble  Mountain 

214 

88 

348 

7-9 

05 

03 

05 

00 

14 

6.0 

3 

X 

X 

29  South  Warner 

69 

14 

90 

6-9 

10 

15 

01 

00 

15 

9.0 

3 

X 

30  Thousand  Lakes 

16 

16 

20 

5-8 

10 

10 

00 

00 

05 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

31  Caribou 

19  21 

26 

6-8 

35 

06 

00 

00 

02 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

32  Yolia  Bolly-Middle  Eel^ 

39  05 

60 

7-9 

20 

10 

01 

00 

10 

3.0 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

33  Desolation 

63  302 

79 

7-8 

20 

01 

01 

00 

00 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

34  Mokelumne 

40  34 

50 

7-9 

10 

05 

00 

00 

05 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

35  Mokelumne 

10  06 

08 

7-9 

08 

05 

01 

02 

04 

5.0 

3 

X 

X 

36 

Emigrant 

104  106 

185 

6-8 

05 

13 

05 

05 

03 

4.2 

3 

X 

X 

37 

Hoover 

39  55 

65 

6-9 

30 

02 

01 

01 

03 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

38 

Hoover 

9  12 

14 

9-10 

50 

01 

01 

01 

05 

4.3 

3 

X 

X 

39 

Minarets 

43  68 

77 

7-9 

04 

08 

01 

05 

03 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

40 

Minarets 

59  174 

69 

7-8 

11 

05 

04 

05 

01 

6.5 

3 

X 

41  Kaiser 

42  John  Muir 

43  John  Muir 

44  Golden  Trout 

45  Golden  Trout 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  29,  p.  23 
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02 
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UK 

01 

1.6 

3 

X 

X 
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300 

7-8 

10 

02 

02 

01 

01 

4.0 

3 

X 

223  604 

214 

7-8 

15 

05 

07 

01 

01 

6.9 

3 

X 

X 

137  19 

177 

6-9 

20 

40 

20 

00 

15 

3.0 

3 

X 

169  40 

232 

7-8 

08 

30 

10 

05 

04 

9.0 

1 

X 

X 
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Table  29.— (con.) 


Heavy  Use  Season  (months  with 
>15%  of  total  use) 
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Use-estimation  techniques 
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01 
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11 
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— 
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05 
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29 
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— 

X 

X 

— 
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29 

04 

43 

7,8,10,11 

25 

40 

00 

00 

50 

3.0 

1 

X 

- 

X 

_ 
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28 

02 

25 

7,8,10,11 

75 

15 

00 

00 

60 

3.0 

0 
0 

X 

- 

X 
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41 

06 
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25 

50 

05 

00 

25 

3.0 

0 
0 

X 

- 

X 

- 

- 

X 
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45 

14 

100 

6-8 

20 

10 

03 

01 

15 

2.5 

0 
0 

~ 

X 

X 

f Mnaconud-riniier 

73 

09 

127 

9-11 

70 

30 

08 

01 

10 

4.0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

75  Absaroka-Beartooth 

576  200 

350 

9-10 

50 

50 

05 

01 

60 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

— 

/  O   MUSdl  Und'Dcdl  lUUlll 

346 

98 

173 

7-8 

33 

05 

01 

04 

02 

3.0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

/  f    INOllIl  MUoarUKd 

351 

17 

89 

7-10 

20 

58 

30 

10 

55 

5.0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

fO  VVdoiidKIc; 

687 

56 

380 

7-8,10 

33 

70 

40 

04 

40 

4.0 

0 

X 

X 

X 

~ 

X 

X 

/y  nizpdir ILK 

191 

31 

94 

7-8 

15 

10 

08 

23 

04 

4.4 

0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

80  Teton 

557 

57 

400 

7-10 

10 

95 

65 

05 

12 

6.0 

2 

X 

X 

— 

~ 

X 

o  1  Diiuger 

392  265 

576 

7-8 

10 

03 

02 

04 

04 

5.0 

0 

X 

X 

odvdyc  nuii 

15 

15 

12 

7-8,10 

90 

10 

05 

00 

40 

3.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

ft'%   1  rtno  Poalr 
OO   LUlIc  rcdlS 

10 

02 

12 

100 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1.0 

1 
1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0*f   LUlIc;  rcdiV 

20 

09 

30 

6-9 

80 

05 

00 

00 

05 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

72 

35 

200 

7-8 

04 

01 

01 

02 

01 

4.0 

X 

X 

86  Rawah 

27 

24 

75 

6-9 

28 

05 

01 

01 

05 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

87  Flat  Tops 

39 

17 

33 

7-8 

35 

35 

20 

05 

15 

3.0 

3 

X 

88  Flat  Tops 

196 

89 

234 

7-10 

50 

25 

15 

01 

15 

3.0 

3 

X 

89  Indian  Peaks 

70  162 

110 

7-8 

60 

04 

04 

02 

05 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

90  Eagles  Nest'' 

51 

81 

180 

7-8 

56 

04 

02 

05 

01 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  29,  p.  23 
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Table  29.— (con.) 


91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan 

93  West  Elk 

94  La  Garita^ 

95  Weminuche 

96  Weminuche 

97  Sycamore  Canyon 

98  Sycamore  Canyon 

99  Sycamore  Canyon 
100  Pine  Mountain"^ 


101  Mazatzal 

205  12 

18 

10 

30 

35 

05 

01 

60 

2.0 

3 

X 

102  Sierra  Ancha 

21  10 

40 

9-10 

80 

10 

00 

00 

40 

2.0 

3 

X 

103  Superstition 

124  232 

140 

1-2 

80 

20 

20 

00 

25 

3.0 

1 

X 

104  Mount  Baldy 

7  05 

14 

6-8 

47 

01 

01 

00 

02 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

105  Galiuro 

53  10 

65 

5,8-9 

01 

10 

00 

00 

05 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

106  Pusch  Ridge 

56 

60 

105 

93 

00 

00 

01 

01 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

107  Chiricahua 

18 

04 

52 

6-9 

70 

02 

00 

03 

03 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

108  Wheeler  Peak 

6 

20 

14 

6-8 

75 

10 

01 

UK 

02 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

109  San  Pedro  Parks 

41 

24 

38 

7-9 

31 

08 

00 

00 

05 

3.5 

3 

X 

X 

110  Chama  River  Canyon*^ 

48 

01 

01 

5,9 

10 

05 

00 

00 

00 

2.0 

4 

X 

111  Pecos 

25 

15 

55 

6-8 

10 

12 

05 

01 

10 

5.0 

3 

X 

112  Pecos 

144  130 

250 

6-8 

25 

08 

01 

01 

07 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

113  Manzano  Mountains 

37 

09 

20 

6-8 

70 

05 

00 

00 

15 

2.0 

1 

X 

114  Sandia  Mountains 

31 

35 

55 

90 

01 

01 

01 

06 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

115  Gila 

430 

90 

410 

5,7 

04 

09 

04 

04 

04 

3.5 

1 

X 

X 

X 

116  White  Mountain 

31 

29 

46 

6-8 

20 

30 

01 

00 

21 

3.0 

1 

X 

117  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

1076  970 

1600 

6-8 

60 

00 

05 

01 

01 

4.0 

1 

X 

X 

118  Rainbow  Lake 

7 

03 

09 

5-8 

90 

00 

00 

10 

10 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

119  Whisker  Lake 

7 

02 

04 

5,11 

95 

00 

00 

00 

55 

2.0 

1 

X 

120  Blackjack  Springs 

11 

01 

00 

10-11 

99 

00 

00 

00 

50 

1.0 

4 

X 

121  Hercules  Glades 

12 

02 

42 

10-11 

50 

02 

00 

10 

34 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

122  Upper  Buffalo 

10 

01 

00 

4,10 

40 

00 

00 

00 

25 

3.0 

4 

X 

123  Caney  Creek 

14 

04 

09 

5,10 

10 

00 

00 

00 

01 

3.0 

4 

X 

X 

124  Bristol  Cliffs 

4 

02 

00 

11 

90 

00 

00 

00 

75 

2.0 

3 

X 

125  Lye  Brook 

15 

08 

13 

7-8 

20 

00 

00 

05 

10 

1.8 

3 

X 

126  Great  Gulf 

6 

40 

25 

7-8 

60 

00 

00 

05 

01 

2.8 

3 

X 

X 

X 

127  Presidential-Dry  River 

20 

23 

36 

7-9 

23 

00 

00 

05 

01 

2.3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

128  Dolly  Sods 

10 

35 

26 

7,10 

28 

00 

00 

05 

10 

2.8 

3 

X 

X 

129  Otter  Creek 

20 

18 

41 

7-8 

23 

01 

03 

01 

30 

1.6 

3 

X 

130  Beaver  Creek 

5 

02 

02 

6-8 

95 

01 

00 

01 

00 

3.0 

4 

X 

131  James  River  Face 

9 

05 

25 

7-8 

80 

01 

00 

00 

40 

2.0 

4 

X 

X 

132  Gee  Creek 

2 

03 

02 

5-8 

95 

00 

00 

05 

20 

1.0 

4 

X 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

4 

01 

23 

8-10 

43 

05 

01 

01 

50 

3.0' 

3 

X 

X 

134  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

10 

14 

60 

6-8 

80 

01 

00 

01 

01 

3.0 

4 

X 

135  Cohutta 

2 

04 

04 

4-5 

70 

05 

00 

05 

02 

2.0 

4 

X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  29,  p.  23 
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74  03 

59 
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20 

35 
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2.5 
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61  50 

45 

7-8,10 

05 

12 
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30 
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24  21 

51 

7-9 

20 

45 

25 

00 

10 
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276  167 

280 
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32 

22 
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02 

07 
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126  54 

152 
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28 
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20 
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136  Ckihutta 

32  17 

66 

6-8 

30 

02 

00 

02 

20 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

137  Linville  Gorge 

8  45 

28 

66 

00 

00 

01 

10 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

138  Shining  Rock 

13  210 

32 

6-9 

56 

01 

UK 

00 

26 

2.0 

3 

X 

139  Ellicott  Rock'* 

0.3  10 

06 

6-10 

45 

00 

00 

00 

20 

2.5 

1 

X 

X 

140  Ellicott  Rock 

3  10 

02 

6-8 

98 

00 

00 

01 

01 

1.5 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

141  Sipsey 

13 

10 

00 

3,10 

60 

00 

00 

00 

UK 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

142  Bradwell  Bay 

23 

01 

02 

4,5,10-12 

95 

00 

00 

00 

50 

1.5 

4 

X 

F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

143  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

35 

128 

61 

6-9 

10 

08 

00 

00 

02 

6.0 

3 

X 

X 

144  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

253 

50 

300 

6-8 

03 

05 

02 

01 

10 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

145  High  Sierra** 

2 

01 

00 

6-8 

UK 

00 

00 

00 

10 

UK 

2 

X 

146  Salmon  River  Breaks 

94 

25 

140 

9-10 

25 

60 

50 

01 

60 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

147  Salmon  River  Breaks 

122 

16 

287 

9-11 

04 

80 

30 

00 

85 

7.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

148  Idaho** 

690 

55 

850 

7-10 

149  Idaho 

242 

88 

344 

6-8 

150  Idaho 

75 

42 

200 

7-8 

151  Spanish  Peaks 

63 

16 

128 

7-10 

152  Cloud  Peak 

137 

73 

105 

6-8 

153  Glacier 

6 

01 

12 

7-9,11 

154  PopoAgie 

71 

47 

110 

7-8 

155  High  Unitas 

74 

64 

100 

7-8 

156  High  Uintas 

163  218 

328 

7-8 

157  Uncompahgre 

69 

53 

65 

6-8 

05 

20 

25 

00 

40 

5.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

05 

06 

75 

01 

07 

5.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

02 

35 

02 

01 

15 

5.3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

67 

12 

01 

01 

30 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

78 

20 

01 

05 

01 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

99 

40 

05 

00 

25 

1.0 

3 

X 

X 

01 

11 

31 

25 

01 

5.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

20 

30 

00 

01 

00 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

30 

12 

05 

02 

01 

2.5 

3 

X 

90 

01 

05 

01 

02 

3.5 

3 

X 

X 

X 

158  Wilson  Mountains 

21 

06 

13 

7-9 

70 

02 

15 

10 

07 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

159  Wilson  Mountains 

10 

06 

05 

7-8 

38 

05 

05 

01 

15 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

160  Blue  Range 

175 

04 

150 

6-10 

50 

30 

05 

00 

70 

3.0 

3 

X 

161  Blue  Range 

37 

01* 

17 

4-6 

50 

05 

00 

00 

10 

2.0 

4 

X 

162  Gila 

133 

12 

50 

5,7 

04 

09 

04 

04 

04 

3.5 

1 

X 

X 

X 

163  Aldo  Leopold-Black  Range 

170 

15 

250 

6-8 

75 

35 

00 

05 

25 

3.0 

2 

X 

X 

NPS  WILDERNESS 

164  Haleakafa 

19 

27 

30 

44 

04 

01 

00 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes 

123 

12* 

65 

8 

01 

01 

00 

25 

2.5 

3 

X 

X 

166  Lava  Beds 

28 

01 

18 

3-4 

95 

00 

00 

OO 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

167  Lassen  Volcanic 

79 

38 

140 

6-8 

65 

02 

00 

00 

1.5 

3 

X 

X 

168  Point  Reyes 

25  300 

50 

90 

05 

00 

00 

2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 

169  Pinnacles 

13  168 

16 

4 

100 

00 

00 

00  - 

1 

X 

170  Joshua  Tree 

430  12 

16 

4 

95 

00 

00 

00  - 

2.0 

2 

X 

X 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon 

43  01* 

15 

5-6,9-10 

80 

01 

00 

00  - 

2.0 

4 

X 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

11  02 

00 

5-8 

70 

00 

00 

00  - 

2.0 

3 

X  X 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes 

33  76* 

00 

6-8 

95 

00 

00 

01  - 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

174  Mesa  Verde 

8 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00  - 

175  Petrified  Forest 

50 

01 

00 

7-8 

70 

00 

00 

00  - 

1.5 

1 

X 

X 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

313 

04 

04 

1-3 

70 

00 

00 

01  - 

2.5 

4 

X 

177  Saguaro 

71 

9* 

70 

2-3 

80 

01 

01 

01  - 

2.0 

1 

X 

178  Chiricahua 

9 

04 

17 

100 

01 

00 

00  - 

X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  29,  p.  23 
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Day-users 
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With  outfitters 
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education  progra 

Hunters 
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Bandelier 

23 

00 

54 

5 

52 

00 

08 

02 

180 

Carlsbad  Caverns 

33 

02 

28 

6-7 

85 

03 

00 

05 

181 

Guadalupe  Mountains 

47 

14 

45 

60 

01 

00 

01 

182 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

30 

03 

47 

6-8 

65 

45 

45 

00 
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Badlands 

64 
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13 
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80 

01 
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00 
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184  Isle  Royale 

132  70 

166 

6-8 

13 

00 

00 

01 

-  4.2 

3 

X 

X 

X 

185  Buffalo  National  River 

11  UK 

00 

3-5 

70 

02 

00 

05 

-  2.0 

4 

X 

X 

186  Shenandoah 

80  224* 

324 

7-8 

70 

01 

00 

01 

-  2.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

187  Everglades 

1297  58* 

175 

98 

00 

10 

01 

-  3.1 

1 

X 

X 

188  Gulf  Islands 

2  38 

00 

5-7 

20 

00 

00 

00 

-  3.0 

3 

X 

X 

NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 


189  Mount  McKlnley 

1848  60* 

20 

6-8 

75 

10 

10 

10 

-  3.0 

3 

X 

X 

190  Katmai 

2603  02 

07 

7-8 

03 

00 

01 

00 

-  4.0 

2 

X 

X 

191  Glacier  Bay 

2225  04* 

10 

6-9 

10 

00 

10 

01 

-  5.0 

2 

X 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 

537  05 

371 

7-8 

20 

01 

01 

01 

-  2.6 

3 

X 

X 

193  Olympic 

861  214* 

600 

7-8 

60 

01 

01 

01 

-  2.5 

3 

X 

X 

X 

194  Mount  Rainier 

208  141 

360 

7-8 

93 

01 

01 

01 

-  2.0 

4 

X 

X 

195  Crater  Lake 

127  14 

100 

7-8 

90 

01 

00 

00 

-  1.8 

3 

X 

X 

196  Yosemite 

647  344* 

631 

6-8 

30 

01 

02 

01 

-  3.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon 

803  333* 

710 

7-8 

15 

02 

02. 

03 

-  4.2 

3 

X 

X 

X 

198  Death  Valley 

1908  01 

07 

3-4 

UK 

01 

01 

02 

-  3.0 

3 

X 

199  Glacier 

928  62* 

675 

7-8 

80 

01 

01 

01 

-  2.3 

3 

X 

X 

X  X 

200  Yellowstone 

2033  143* 

1000+ 

6-8 

84 

01 

01 

UK 

-  2.2 

1 

X 

201  Grand  Teton® 

123  75* 

134 

58 

X 

X 

202  Dinosaur 

206  71* 

10 

6-8 

10 

01 

50 

10 

-  3.0 

3 

X 

203  Rocky  Mountain 

240  221  * 

300 

7-9 

92 

09 

08 

UK 

-  1.7 

1 

X 

X 

X 

204  Colorado 

14  UK 

05 

4,10 

98 

05 

00 

00 

-  1.0 

1 

X 

205  ZIon 

121  25* 

65 

5-6 

UK 

01 

00 

01 

-  2.5 

3 

X 

X 

X 

206  Cedar  Breaks 

5 

01 

00 

7-9 

65 

00 

00 

00 

-  1.6 

3 

X 

207  Bryce  Canyon 

21 

01 

40 

5-8 

20 

00 

00 

00 

-  2.0 

3 

X 

208  Capitol  Reef 

180 

01 

15 

3,5,6 

75 

00 

00 

00 

-  2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X  X 

209  Canyonlands 

260 

30* 

198 

6-8 

10 

01 

01 

02 

-  1.5 

2 

X 

X 

210  Arches 

62 

05* 

06 

2-5 

75 

00 

00 

10 

-  2.0 

3 

X 

X 

211  Cumberland  Gap 

12 

05* 

30 

5 

80 

05 

00 

02 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

212  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

391 

240* 

858 

UK 

05 

01 

01 

2.3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  Islands 

0.4 

21 

00 

7-8 

90 

00 

UK 

UK 

02 

2.0 

3 

X 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes 

32 

01* 

00 

7-10 

100 

00 

00 

00 

01 

0.0 

4 

X 

X 

X 

X 

215  Crab  Orchard 

4 

02 

00 

5,9,10 

100 

02 

00 

10 

20 

0.0 

3 

X 

216  Mingo 

8 

01* 

00 

4-6 

100 

00 

00 

10 

00 

0.0  - 

X 

217  Wichita  Mountains 

9 

08 

03 

3 

100 

00 

00 

02 

0.0  .  - 

X 

218  Lacassine 

3 

01 

00 

11-12 

100 

00 

00 

00 

100 

0.0  - 

X      -  - 

219  Breton 

5 

01* 

00 

7-9 

100 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0.0  - 

X 

220  Monomy 

2 

06* 

00 

6-9 

99 

00 

00 

01 

00 

2.0  - 

X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  29,  p.  23 
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Use-estimation  techniques 
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«■> 

(0 
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1 

to 
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0) 
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JO 

o 
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g 

(0 
(A 
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0) 
*^ 

Agency  registf 

(A 
0) 

c 

3 
O 

u 

« 
iZ 

0) 

w 

« 
1- 

X 
X 
X 


226  Cedar  Keys 

0.4 

01 

00 

4-5 

100 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0.0 

X 

X 

— 

- 

227  Chassahowltzka 

23 

34 

00 

95 

10 

01 

0.0 

X 

X 

X 

X 

228  Passage  Key 

0.1 

05 

00 

6-9 

100 

0.0 

X 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling 

3 

16 

00 

100 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0.0 

X 

X 

F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands 

1395 

33* 

00 

7-8 

75 

00 

05 

UK 

75 

4.0 

4 

X 

X 

- 

- 

- 

- 

z<i\  iMunivaK 

nuy 

on 
£\j 

UU 

D-o 

DU 

UU 

Ul 

UU 

I  A) 

o 
d. 

V 
A 

232  Kenai 

829 

13* 

20 

5-9 

35 

05 

03 

19 

10 

5.0 

3 

X 

233  Kenai  Lakes 

2 

13 

160 

5-7 

30 

00 

01 

03 

07 

5.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

234  Hart  Mountain 

16 

01* 

00 

7-10 

80 

01 

00 

05 

50 

2.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

235  Havasu 

3 

06* 

00 

6-8 

100 

01 

00 

0.0 

4 

X 

X 

236  Charles  M.  Russell 

155 

01* 

00 

9-11 

80 

10 

05 

00 

80 

2.0 

4 

X 

X 

237  Desert 

1443 

07* 

00 

98 

01 

00 

UK 

01 

3.0 

2 

X 

X 

X 

X 

238  Kofa 

571 

09* 

00 

3 

35 

15 

01 

00 

25 

2.0 

2 

X 

X 

239  Cabeza  Prieta 

834 

03 

124 

3-4 

35 

01 

00 

00 

00 

3.0 

2 

X 

X 

240  Missiquoi 

2 

03* 

10-11 

100 

95 

0.0 

X 

X 

241  Parker  River 

3 

20* 

01 

9-10 

100 

01 

08 

0.0 

X 

X 

X 

BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chemise  Mountain 

4 

01 

04 

6-8 

50 

00 

00 

UK 

10 

2.0 

3 

X 

243  Humbug  Spires 

7 

UK 

00 

5,9 

95 

05 

00 

00 

20 

2.5 

2 

X 

244  Beartrap  Canyon 

3 

03 

00 

6 

90 

02 

01 

00 

05 

2.0 

3 

X 

245  Centennial  Mountains 

24 

UK 

00 

8,9 

35 

55 

80 

00 

20 

4.0 

1 

X 

246  Scab  Creek 

7 

10 

04 

7,9,10 

50 

15 

05 

10 

40 

4.0 

1 

X 

X 

X 

247  Powderhorn 

40 

05 

70 

7-10 

40 

20 

05 

05 

40 

3.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

248  Paria  Canyon 

28 

11 

35 

4-6 

01 

01 

02 

00 

00 

4.0 

3 

X 

X 

X 

249  Dark  Canyon 

57 

05 

300 

4-6 

01 

01 

01 

08 

01 

5.0 

2 

X 

X 

250  Grand  Gulch 

24 

10 

100-1 

3-6 

05 

95 

10 

05 

01 

5.0 

2 

X 

251  Paiute 

35 

01 

12 

4,5 

60 

00 

00 

00 

60 

2.0 

4 

X 

252  Aravaipa  Canyon 

5 

10 

00 

47 

01 

01 

01 

UK 

1.3 

3 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Annual  use  in  12-hour  Recreation  Visitor  Days.  (*)-denotes  conversion  from  Visits  or  Overniglit  Stays. 
For  overnigtit  visitors  (campers). 

(1)-beginners  more  common;  (2)-experienced  users  more  common;  (3)-average  experience;  (4)-experience  unknown. 
Additional  acreage  managed  by  adjacent  forest  that  did  not  return  a  questionnaire. 
No  questionnaire  returned.  Selected  data  collected  by  telephone. 
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Table  30.— Management  problems 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems^ 

Other  recreation-caused  impacts^ 

Human- 

Human- 

Packstock- 

Packstock- 

1  

caused 

caused 

caused 

caused 

vegetation 

soil 

vegetation 

soil 

c 

E 

« 

impact 

impact 

impact 

impact 

c 

a 

Conflicts  betwe* 
users 

"5 
■o 

a 

9 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies  j 

On  wildlife 

Water  polluti( 

Litter 

Human  Wast( 

Crowding 

Trallhead  van 

Theft  within  t 

F.S.  WILDERNESS 


1  Pasayten 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP  FP 

FP  FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

2  Glacier  Peak 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

3  Glacier  Peak 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

4  Alpine  Lakes 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP  - 

X 

5  Alpine  Lakes 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

6  Goat  Rocks 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  X 

7  Goat  Rocks 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

UK 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

-  X 

8  Mount  Adams 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP  - 

9  Wenaha-Tucannon 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

-  X 

10  Eagle  Cap 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

11  Hells  Canyon 

-     -     -     -  FP 

FP   -  - 

12  Hells  Canyon 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP  - 

FP  - 

MP 

MP  -     -  - 

X 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP  - 

FP   FP  FP 

FP   FP   -      FP  FP 

FP   -      -  - 

X 

14  Mount  Hood 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

-     -     MP  -  - 

FP 

FP   -      FP  - 

15  Mount  Jefferson 

-     -     -     -  FP 

FP   -      -  - 

16  Mount  Jefferson 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP  - 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

MP  FP  - 

-  X 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP  - 

FP  FP 

FP 

FP 

-  X 

18  Mount  Washington 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP   -  - 

-  X 

19  Mount  Washington 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

20  Three  Sisters 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP  - 

FP  - 

FP 

MP  -  - 

-  X 

21  Three  Sisters  MP  MP  MP  MP  MP  MP  FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP  -     -     -     FP   FP  -     -     -  X 

22  Diamond  Peak  _________  FP----FPFP----X 

23  Diamond  Peak  _fPFP-FP  -     --     --     --     --     --     --     --  - 

24  Mountain  Lake  -     -     FPFP-     FP   -     -     -     FP  -     -     -     -     FP  -     -     -     -     -  - 

25  Gearhart  Mountain  __fPFP-FP--------------X 


26  Wild  Rogue  -  FP  -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -  FPFPFPFP-  - 

27  Kalmiopsis  _  FP  -  FP   -  --  --  --  --  -  FP----- 

28  Marble  Mountain  FP  MP  FP  MP  MP  FP  -  FP   FP  FP   FP  FP  -  FP  FP   FP   FP   FP   FP  - 

29  South  Warner  -  -     -  FP  FP  -     FP  FP  -  FP  FP  -     -  -  -     -     -     -     -  - 

30  Thousand  Lakes  -  FPFP  -     -  FP  -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -  FPFP  -     -     -  - 


31  Caribou 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

32  Yolla  Bolly-Middle  Eel 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

-     -  X 

33  Desolation 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP   -  - 

34  Mokelumne 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP   -  - 

35  Mokelumne 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

36  Emigrant  FP  MP  FP  FP  MP  FP   FP  MP  -  MP  MP  -  MP  -  MP  FP  MP  FP  -  - 

37  Hoover  -  MP  FP  FP  MP  FP   FP  FP   FP  FP   FP   FP  FP   -  FP   -  MP  FP  -  - 

38  Hoover  -  MP  FP  -  -  FP  -  -     -  -     -     -  -     -  FP   -  FP  -  FP  - 

39  Minarets  FP  FP  FP  -  FP  MP  FP  -     -  FP  -     -  -     -  FP   FP  FP  -  -  - 

40  Minarets  -  MP  MP  -  FP  FP  -  MP  FP  -     FP   FP  -     FP  FP   FP  MP  FP  FP  - 


41  Kaiser 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

-      FP  - 

-  FP 

FP 

42  John  Muir 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP  FP  - 

-  FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   FP   -  - 

43  John  Muir 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-      FP  FP 

FP  FP 

FP 

FP 

-     MP  -  X 

44  Golden  Trout  _____________________ 

45  Golden  Trout  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     FP   FP  -     FP   FP"  -     -     -     -     FP   FP  -  X 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  fable  30,  p.  29 
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Table  30.— (con.) 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems^ 


Other  recreation-caused  impacts' 


i 

! 

1 

a 

c 

§ 
CO 


Human- 
caused 
vegetation 
impact 


'S 


(0 

o 

« 
a. 

E 

(0 

O 


Human- 
caused 
soil 
impact 


M 
O 

'm 
a 

E 

(0 

O 


M 

e 
1 

■e 
« 

«5 


Packstock- 
caused 
vegetation 
impact 


(A 

a. 
E 

(0 

O 


M 
0) 

1 


Packstock- 
caused 
soil 
impact 


m 

S 

In 
o. 

E 

ca 
O 


(0 

e 

1 

CD 


e 

2 
S 
c 
O 


c 
o 

1. 


(0 
C 

ra 
E 


1 


oS2 

IS 


E 
> 

(0 

o 


% 

e 


46  Oomeland 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   FP   FP  FP 

47  Ventana 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

48  Santa  Lucia 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

49  San  Rafael 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

50  San  Gabriel 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

-  FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

51  Cucamonga 

^  MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

52  San  Gorgonio 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP 

FP 

53  San  Jacinto 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

54  Aqua  Tibia 

FP 

FP 

X 

55  Jarbidge 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -      -  - 

X 

56  Selway-Bitterroot 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

57  Selway-Bitterroot 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

X 

58  Selway-Bitterroot 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP  - 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

X 

59  Selway-Bitterroot 

FP 

FP 

FP 

60  Sawtooth 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

61  Gospel  Hump  -     FP  FP   -     -     FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   -     -     FP   -     -     FP  -     -r  X 


62  Cabinet  Mountains 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

-  X 

63  Mission  Mountains 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  X 

64  Great  Bear 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP  - 

-  X 

65  Bob  Marshall 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

66  Bob  Marshall  / 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

67  Scapegoat 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

-  X 

68  Scapegoat 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

69  Scapegoat 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

70  Gates  of  the  Mountain 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

71 

Welcome  Creek 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

X 

72 

Anaconda-Pintler 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

73 

Anaconda-Pintler 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -      FP  - 

74 

Anaconda-Pintler 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

X 

75 

Absaroka-Beartooth 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP  FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP   FP   -  - 

X 

76  Absaroka-Beartooth 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

X 

77  North  Absaroka 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

78  Washakie 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

79  Fitzpatrick 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

80  Teton 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

81  Bridger 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

X 

82  Savage  Run 

FP 

FP 

83  Lone  Peak 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

84  Lone  Peak 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

85  Mount  Zirkel 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

86  Rawah 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

87  Flat  Tops 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

X 

88  Flat  Tops 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

89  Indian  Peaks 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

90  Eagles  Nest 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  30,  p.  29 
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Table  30.— (con.) 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems^ 

Other  recreation-caused  impacts^ 

Human- 

Human- 

Packstock- 

Packstock- 

caused 

caused 

caused 

caused 

E 

vegetation 

soil 

vegetation 

soil 

c 

impact 

impact 

impact 

impact 

Water  pollution 

ffi 

Conflicts  betwei 
users 

15 
■o 

Theft  within  are< 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

WatertKKlies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Watert>odies 

Trails 

CampsHes 

Waterbodies 

On  wildlife 

Litter 

Human  Wast( 

Crowding 

Trailhead  van 

■o 


91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 

- 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

- 

FP 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

- 

- 

X 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan 

93  West  Elk 

FP 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

FP 

y4  La  oariia 

pp 

r  r 

M  P 

IVI  r 

MP 

IV]  r 

CP 
r  r 

CP 
r  r 

CD 

r  r 

IVI  r 

M  r 

CD 
r  r 

CD 

r  r 

KA  D 

iVlr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

95  Weminuche 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

_ 

FP 

FP 

_ 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

_ 

X 

96  Weminuche 

FP 

FP 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

- 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

97  Sycamore  Canyon 

- 

FP 

FP 

98  Sycamore  Canyon 

FP 

MP 

FP 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

FP 

FP 

99  Sycamore  Canyon 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

CP 

r  r 

CP 

rr 

PD 

rr 

PD 

rr 

MP 

100  Pine  Mountain 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

_ 

_ 

FP 

_ 

_ 

_ 

FP 

FP 

I 

FP 

I 

101  Mazatzal 

MP 

MP 

- 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

- 

FP 

X 

102  Sierra  Ancha 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

FP 

MP 

- 

MP 

MP 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

FP 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

X 

103  Superstition 

MP 

MP 

- 

MP 

MP 

- 

MP 

MP 

- 

MP 

MP 

- 

- 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

1 U4  (Viuuru  Ddiuy 

PP 

r  r 

pp 
r  r 

PP 

PP 
r  r 

PP 

r  r 

PP 

r  r 

MP 

IVI  r 

Y 

A 

105  Galiuro 

X 

106  Pusch  Ridge 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

MP 

- 

FP 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

107  Chiricaliua 

- 

FP 

FP 

108  Wheeler  Peak 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

luy  ban  reoro  rarKS 

CD 

rr 

CD 

r  r 

D 

M  r 

pp 

rr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

pp 
rr 

pp 
r  r 

CP 

rr 

CD 

rr 

110  Chama  River  Canyon 

_ 

FP 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

X 

111  Pecos 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

- 

- 

112  Pecos 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

- 

113  Manzano  Mountains 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

X 

114  Sandia  Mountains 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

KA  D 

M  r 

IVlr 

CD 

r  r 

kXD 

CD 
r  r 

CD 

rr 

KA  P 

iVl  r 

CD 

r  r 

KA  D 

IVlr 

CD 

rr 

CD 

rr 

IVl  r 

CD 

rr 

115  Gila 

FP 

_ 

FP 

_ 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

_ 

_ 

116  White  Mountain 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

FP 

- 

X 

117  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FP 

- 

FP 

FP 

MP 

- 

X 

118  Rainbow  Lake 

119  Whisker  Lake 

FP 

FP 

X 

120  Blackjack  Springs 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

121  Hercules  Glades 

FP 

FP 

FP 

122  Upper  Buffalo 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

123  Caney  Creek 

FP 

X 

124  Bristol  Cliffs 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

125  Lye  Brook 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

X 

126  Great  Gulf 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

127  Presidential-Dry  River 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

128  Dolly  Sods 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

129  Otter  Creek 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

130  Beaver  Creek 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

131  James  River  Face 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

132  Gee  Creek 

UK 

FP 

FP 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

FP 

FP 

FP 

134  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

X 

135  Cohutta 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  30,  p.  29 
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Table  30.— (con.) 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems^ 


Other  recreation-caused  impacts^ 
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O 
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(0 


Human- 
caused 
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impact 


'35 
o. 
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O 
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o 


(0 

5 
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caused 
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impact 


(A 

a> 

'35 
o. 

E 
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(A 

O 
J2 


(0 


Packstock- 
caused 
soil 
impact 


(A 

'w 
a 
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m 

O 


(A 
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O 


E 

(A 

c 
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5 

■o 
c 

"S? 
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"o 

o» 

(A 

■o 

Q. 

£ 

w 

c 
ra 

E 

3 

X 

c 

o 

o 

Conflict 
users 

ra 
"ra 

136  Cohutta 

137  Linville  Gorge 

138  Shining  Rock 

139  Ellicott  Rocl< 

140  Ellicott  Rock 

141  Sipsey 

142  Brad  well  Bay 


FP  FP  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      -  FP  FP  FP  -  FP 

MP  MP  FP   FP  FP  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      -  MP  MP  FP  FP  FP 

MP  FP   MP  MP  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  FP   -  FP  -  FP  -  FP 

FP   MP  FP   FP   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  FP   -  FP  FP  FP  -  FP 

FP   FP   -      FP   FP  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      -  MP  FP  FP  FP  - 


F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

143  Salmon  Trinity  Alps  FP  FP  FP  FP  FP  FP   -  FP  -  FP   FP  FP   -  -  -  FP  FP   FP  - 

144  Salmon  Trinity  Alps  -  FP  FP  FP  MP  FP   -  FP  FP  FP   FP  -     -  FP  MP  FP  FP   -     FP  FP 

145  High  Sierra 

146  Salmon  River  Breaks  FP  FP  FP  MP  MP  MP  FP  FP  FP  MP  MP  MP  -  -  FP  FP  - 

147  Salmon  River  Breaks  FP  FP  MP  MP  FP  FP   FP  FP  FP  MP  FP  FP   FP  -  MP  FP  FP   FP   -  - 


148 

Idaho 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   MP  - 

FP 

FP 

149 

Idaho 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -  FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

150 

Idaho 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

151 

Spanish  Peaks 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  X 

152 

Cloud  Peak 

'  FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -  - 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP  - 

153  Glacier 

FP 

FP 

154  Popo  Agie 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

MP  -  - 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP  - 

155  High  Unitas 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

MP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

156  High  Uintas 

MP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

FP   FP  - 

FP  MP 

FP 

MP 

FP   -  - 

X 

157  Uncompahgre 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP 

FP   -  - 

X 

158  Wilson  Mountains  -     FPFPFP-     -     -     -     -     FP   -     -     -     -     -     FP   -     -     -     -  - 

159  Wilson  Mountains  -     FPFPFPFPFP-     -     -  FP- 

160  Blue  Range  FPFPFP-----------------X 

161  Blue  Range  -____--__-___-______X 

162  Gila  _____________________ 

163  Aldo  Leopold-Black  Range  .-pp  -  FP-----X 
NPS  WILDERNESS 

164  Haleakala  _____________________ 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes  ---FP-----FP--FP-FP-FP-FP-X 

166  Lava  Beds  _FP__FP  -     --     --     --     --  FP-----X 

167  Lassen  Volcanic  FP   FP   FP   -     FP   FP   FP   -     -     FP   -     -     -     FP   FP   -      FP   FP   -     -  X 

168  Point  Reyes  MP  MP  FP   MP  MP  FP   MP  FP   FP   MP  FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   -     -     FP   -  - 

169  Pinnacles  --MP  --MP  -----     -  FP-------X 

170  Joshua  Tree  FP  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     FP   -      FPFP-     -     FP   -  X 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon  fp  -     --     --     --     --     --     --     --     --     --  - 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison    -     MP  MP-     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     FP   -  FPFPMP- 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes  ________________  FP---X 


174  Mesa  Verde  _____________________ 

175  Petrified  Forest  ______________________ 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  ___fp  -     --     --     --     -  FP-------X 

177  Saguaro  -     -     -     FP   FP  -     -     -     -     FP   FP   -     -     -     FP   FP   -     -     FP  -  - 

178  Chiricahua  ___FP  -     --     --     --     --     --     --     --  -- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  30,  p.  29 
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Tabl«  30.— (con.) 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems* 

Other  recreation-caused  impacts* 

Human 

Human- 

Packstock- 

Packstock- 

caused 

caused 

caused 

caused 

E 

vegetation 

soil 

vegetation 

soil 

c 
a 

CB 

impact 

impact 

impact 

impact 

Water  pollution 

c 

Conflicts  betwe( 
users 

« 

■D 

e 

%m 

m 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

Trails 

Campsites 

Waterbodies 

On  wildlife 

Litter 

Human  Wast 

Crowding 

Trailhead  van 

Theft  within  t 

(0 

E 
e 

o 


■o 

9 

CB 

•o 

C 
3 
O 

m 


179  Bandelier  MP  FP   FP   MP  FP   FP   -     -     -     -     -     -     FP   -     FP   FP   -     -     -     -  X 

180  Carlsbad  Caverns  pp  ____________________ 

181  Guadalupe  Mountains  FP--FP  -     --     --     --     -     FP  -     --     --     --  - 

182  Theodore  Roosevelt  ___     FP---FP--FP   -     --     FP   -     --     --  - 

183  Badlands  _FP--FP  -     --     --     --  FP-------X 


184  Isle  Royale 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

185  Buffalo  National  River 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -      -  - 

FP  - 

FP  - 

186  Shenandoafi 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP   -      -  - 

-      -      -  FP 

UK 

MP  - 

FP 

187  Everglades 

FP 

MP 

FP 

MP 

-      -      -  FP 

FP  FP 

FP 

MP 

X 

188  Gulf  Islands  ____________     FP   -     MP  ------ 


NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 


189  Mount  McKinley 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  FP 

MP  - 

190  Katmai 

FP 

191  Glacier  Bay 

FP 

FP 

MP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-  FP 

FP  - 

193  Olympic 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

MP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

-      FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

X 

194  Mount  Rainier 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

195  Crater  Lake 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP 

FP  - 

FP 

FP 

FP 

196  Yosemite 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon  MP 

198  Death  Valley  FP 

199  Glacier  FP 

200  Yellowstone 


MP  FP   MP  MP  FP  -  FP   -  MP 

MP  FP   MP  MP  FP  FP  FP   FP  FP 

FP  -     -      FP   -  -  -      -  FP 

FP  FP   FP   FP   -  FP  FP   -  - 

MP  FP   FP   MP  FP  -  MP  -  FP 


FP  FP  MP  FP  FP  FP  FP  FP  -      -  - 

FP  FP  FP   -  MP  FP  FP  FP  FP   -  - 

FP  -  MP  -  FP  FP  -  -  -     -  - 

-  -  MP  -  -  FP  FP  -  FP   -  - 

FP  -  FP   -  FP  FP  FP  FP  -      -  - 


201  Grand  Teton  ___________________ 

202  Dinosaur  -     MP  FP  -     MP  FP  -     -     -     -     -     -     FP  -     FP   FP   FP  -  - 

203  Rocky  Mountain  FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   -     -     -     -     -     -     FP  -     -     -     -     FP  - 

204  Colorado  ___________________ 

205  Zion  -      FP   FP   FP   MP  FP   -      -     -     -     -     -      FP   MP  MP  FP   FP   FP  FP 


206  Cedar  Breaks 

207  Bryce  Canyon 

208  Capitol  Reef 

209  Canyonlands 

210  Arches 

211  Cumberland  Gap 

212  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  Islands 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes 

215  Crab  Orchard 


FP 


FP   -  - 

FP  MP  - 
FP   MP  - 


FP  FP 
FP  - 


-      FP  - 

FP   FP  FP 

MP  -  - 

FP   MP  - 

MP  MP  - 


-      FP  - 
MP  -  FP 


FP  FP 
FP  FP 


FP  FP  - 
MP  FP  - 


FP 


FP  - 


FP  - 


-  FP 
FP  - 


MP  -  FP  FP  FP 
MP  FP   FP   FP  FP 


FP 


-     -  FP 
FP   -  - 
MP  FP  - 


MP 


216  Mingo  _____________________ 

217  Wichita  Mountains  FP   -     FP   FP  -     FP  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     FP  -     FP   FP   FP  -  - 

218  Lacassine  ______________     FP   -     --     --  - 

219  Breton  ____________     MP  -------X 

220  Monomy  ____________      FP-FP-FP   -     --  - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tat>le  30,  p.  29 
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Table  30.— (con.) 


Recreation-caused  resource  problems' 


Other  recreation-caused  impacts" 


M 

E 

ji 
o 

o. 

S 

s 

(0 

? 

3 
O 
ED 


Human- 
caused 
vegetation 
impact 


'5 


CO 
« 

m 
a. 

E 

«D 

o 


CO 


Human- 
caused 
soil 
impact 


M 

e 

M 
Ql 

E 
n 
O 


(A 

e 


a 


Packstock- 
caused 
vegetation 
impact 


M 
O 

Q. 

E 
to 
O 


<0 


Packstock- 
caused 
soil 
impact 


— 


(0 

e 

« 
a. 

E 
n 
O 


CO 


i 

c 
O 


o 
« 


c 
CO 

E 


c 

s 

U 


I 


IS 


E 

M 

15 
•o 
c 

CO 

> 

■o 

CB 

e 


221  Great  Swamp 

222  Cape  Romain 

223  Blackbeard  Island 

224  Wolf  Island 

225  Okefenokee 


FP   -      -      FP   -     -     -     -      -      -     -     -      FP   -      FP   FP   FP   -      FP   -  X 

_      _      _      _     _      _      _      -      _      _      -      _      FP   -      FP   FP   -      -      -      -  X 


226  Cedar  Keys 

227  Chassahowitzka 

228  Passage  Key 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling 


FP  - 
FP  - 
MP  - 


F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands 

231  Nunivak 

232  Kenai 

233  Kenai  Lakes 

234  Hart  Mountain 


FP  FP  -  FP   FP  - 

-  -  -  FP  -  - 
FP  -  -  FP  -  - 
MP  FP  FP  MP  MP  FP 

-  FP  -  -      -  - 


-      -      -      -      -      -      -      FP   FP  FP 

FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP   FP  - 


FP   FP  - 
FP   FP  FP 
FP   -  - 


X 
X 


235  Havasu 

236  Chiarles  M.  Russell 

237  Desert 

238  Kofa 

239  Cabeza  Prieta 


FP  -  MP 


FP  FP 


FP  - 


FP  FP 


FP 


FP 


MP 
FP 


MP 


FP 
FP 


240  Missiquoi 

241  Parker  River 


FP  - 


FP 


FP 


MP---MP---- 
FP   -      FP   FP   MP  FP   MP  -  X 


BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chamise  Mountain 

243  Humbug  Spires 

244  Beartrap  Canyon 

245  Centennial  Mountains 

246  Scab  Creek 


-  FP   FP   MP  FP   FP  - 

-  FP  -  FP  FP  FP  - 
MP  MP  MP  MP  MP  MP  - 

-  -      -      MP  -      -  - 


MP 


FP  - 
FP  - 


FP 


247  Powdertiorn 

248  Paria  Canyon 

249  Dark  Canyon 

250  Grand  Gulch 

251  Paiute 


-  FP   FP  - 

-  FP  -  - 

-  -  FP  - 
MP  MP  FP  - 


FP  FP 


FP   FP   FP   FP   FP  FP 


FP  FP 


-  -  FP 

-  -      -      -      -      FP  FP  FP 

-  -      -      FP   -      FP  FP  - 
FP   FP   FP   -      FP   -  FP  FP 


252  Aravaipa  Canyon 


FP  FP 


FP  -     FP  FP 


(MP)-a  problem  in  many  places;  (i-P)-a  problem  in  a  tew  places;  (-)-not  a  problem. 
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Table  31.— Carrying  capacity,  rationing,  and  permits 


F.S.  WILDERNESS 


Carrying 
Capacity 


M 
0) 
w 

o 


c 

« 

E 

M 
M 
» 
M 
M 
< 


0) 
M 


C 

oc 


u 

c 
o 


o 

w 

M 
3 

> 

O 


•a 
g 

ja 

0) 

w 

3 

0) 
M 


3 
O 

o 


1  Pasayten 

2 

2 

50 

2  Glacier  Peal< 

2 

2 

100 

3  Glacier  Peak 

3 

3 

2 

10 

4  Alpine  Lakes 

4 

3 

3 

25 

5  Alpine  Lakes 

3 

2 

2 

05 

o 

O) 

c 

"E 

0) 

CO 

3 


c 

c 
o 


M 
3 

>i 

re 
Q 


Rationing 
technique 

rst-come, 
serve 

Reservatior 

)ttery 

iZ 

(A 

o 

(A 

6 


c 

u 

0) 
Q. 


Ration  permits 
issued  for: 


'35 
a 

E 
re 
U 


M 
0> 

c 
o 

N 

"5 
> 

re 


M 

■o 
re 


re 
» 

re 

0) 
w 

C 
UJ 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


re 


o 
c 
o 

Q. 
® 

"5 


c 
o 

(A 
w 
O 

a 


100 


c 
_o 

re 

o 

•D 

e 
c 
» 

3 
3 


X 
X 
X 


■a 
"5 

0 


0 

a 

o 

re 
■o 
c 
re 


C 
C 


6  Goat  Rocks  333  10  -------------XC 

7  Goat  Rocks  432  UK-------------XC 

8  Mount  Adams  432  50  -------------XC 

9  Wenaha-Tucannon  454  -  _-  _-  _____-___xD 
10  Eagle  Gap  432  15  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -d 


11  Hells  Canyon 

4 

1 

25      -----  - 

D 

12  Hells  Canyon 

4 

3 

3 

15      ------  ■ 

-----      X  - 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

4 

3 

2 

50      ------  - 

-  D 

14  Mount  Hood 

4 

2 

150      ------  ■ 

-      X  D 

15  Mount  Jefferson 

4 

2 

0 

25      ------  ■ 

-  Q 

16  Mount  Jefferson 

4 

3 

4 

X 

D 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

3 

3 

2 

15      ------  ■ 

X 

D 

18  Mount  Washington 

3 

2 

50      ------  - 

D 

19  Mount  Wasfiington 

3 

1 

200      ------  ■ 

D 

20  Three  Sisters 

3 

3 

2 

15      ------  ■ 

-      -      -  X 

D 

21 

Three  Sisters 

3 

3 

2     15      -      -      -      -  -  - 

X 

D 

22 

Diamond  Peak 

3 

1 

-    100      ------  - 

D 

23 

Diamond  Peak 

4 

1 

-    100      ------  - 

D 

24 

Mountain  Lake 

4 

2 

_     27      ------  - 

D 

25 

Gearhart  Mountain 

4 

1 

-     80      ------  - 

X 

26  Wild  Rogue 

2 

2 

-     25  0 

0     05     10     20  25 

X      X      X      -  - 

27  Kalmiopsis 

4 

2 

-  75 

28  Marble  Mountain 

3 

3 

2     30  - 

X  D 

29  South  Warner 

3 

1 

-  50 

D 

30  Thousand  Lakes 

4 

1 

-  50 

-  D 

31  Caribou  31-UK--------------D 

32  Yolla  Bolly-Middle  Eel  22-     20  --------------D 

33  Desolation  134       -  Y-    50    50  -UK--XXXXX-- 

34  Mokelumne  1      33     20  --------  -----XD 

35  Mokelumne  1      2-   200  -------------XD 


36  Emigrant 

1 

3 

4 

X 

D 

37  Hoover 

3 

3 

2 

10 

P 

-  40 

60 

-UK 

X 

X 

X 

X 

D 

38  Hoover 

4 

3 

3 

15 

X 

D 

39  Minarets 

3 

2 

2 

10 

X 

D 

40  Minarets 

1 

4 

4 

Y 

-  35 

65 

-    UK  - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

41 

Kaiser 

4 

2 

100 

X 

D 

42 

John  Muir 

4 

3 

2 

10      -  - 

X 

D 

43 

John  Muir 

2 

4 

3 

10      Y  - 

-  90 

-     40  - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

44 

Golden  Trout 

4 

1 

25      -  - 

D 

45 

Golden  Trout 

4 

2 

1000 

D 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  31 ,  p. 35 
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Table  31.— (con.) 


Carrying 
Capacity 


n 
M 
M 

a> 

Q. 

C 
0) 

E 

w 

M 
« 

W 
< 


(A 


0) 

oc 


c 
o 


o 


0) 
> 

O 


>« 

0) 
M 
3 

0) 
«/> 
(0 
0) 
h_ 

u 
c 

3 
O 

o 


o> 


c 
o 


0) 

3 


c 

c 
2 

0) 
M 
3 
>< 
(0 
Q 


Rationing 
technique 


M 

a> 

E 
o 

9 

« 

il 


w 
c 

(A 
« 

OC 


£« 

« 


M 

o 

M 

6 
c 


c 

8 

a> 

CL 


Ration  permits 
issued  for: 


w 

a 
E 

(0 

O 


(A 

c 

> 

n 


(A 

■o 
n 
e 


£ 

0) 

c 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


c 
o 

£ 

Q, 


O 

(A 

I 
C 


13 
o 


c 
£ 

3 
3 


'5 


O 
n 

C 
(0 


uomeiana 

A 
*f 

1 
1 

47  Ventana 

3 

3 

2 

15 

48  Santa  Lucia 

4 

1 

o 

2 

\J-J 

1 

3 

4 

52  San  Gorgonio  ; 

1 

2 

20 

53  San  Jacinto 

1 

2 

- 

04  Aqua  1  iDia 

0 

1 

1  IK 

A 

1 
1 

OD   Del Wdy-DI  llcl  1  UUl 

o 

o 
c 

57  Selway-Bitterroot 

2 

2 

- 

50 

58  Selway-Bitterroot 

3 

3 

2 

30 

oy  oeiway-biiierrooi 

o 

1 

ou 

ou  oawiooin 

o 
o 

o 

I  4 

O  1  nuiii)J 

4 

62  Cabinet  Mountains 

4 

2 

- 

20 

63  Mission  Mountains 

3 

3 

2 

25 

04  ureal  Dear 

9 

1 

OO 

DO   DOD  IVlarsriall 

A 
4 

Q 
0 

9 

ou 

OD  dod  Marsnaii 

O 
O 

9 
c. 

67  Scapegoat 

4 

1 

300 

68  Scapegoat 

4 

3 

1 

20 

69  Scapegoat 

o 

o 

AC\ 

/U  uaies  OT  ine  iviouniain 

4 

■4 

1 

DUU 

/  1  vvcicorTie  oreet\ 

f  £  Ml idLiUi lUct'i  1 1  uiei 

3 

3 

-i 

20 

73  Anaconda-Pintler 

1 

2 

20 

74  Anaconda-Pintler 

4 

2 

50 

75  Absaroka-Beartooth 

3 

3 

2 

25 

76  Absaroka-Beartooth 

3 

3 

1 

50 

77  North  Absaroka 

3 

2 

40 

78  Washakie 

4 

2 

100 

79  Fitzpatrick 

3 

2 

30 

80  Teton 

3 

2 

30 

81  Bridger 

4 

3 

2 

20 

82  Savage  Run 

4 

1 

300 

83  Lone  Peak 

3 

2 

15 

84  Lone  Peak 

3 

2 

15 

85  Mount  ZIrkel 

3 

2 

50 

86  Rawah 

3 

3 

2 

15 

87  Flat  Tops 

4 

3 

2 

10 

88  Flat  Tops 

3 

3 

1 

25 

89  Indian  Peaks 

4 

3 

2 

90  Eagles  Nest 

4 

3 

2 

UK 

Y 
Y 
Y 


P 
P 


Y 
Y 


75 
15 
15 


25 
85 
85 


-  01 

-  25 

-  30 


X 
X 
X 


-  100 

-  98 


10 
10 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


75  25 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 


0 
0 
C 


—  P 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  31 ,  p.  35 
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Table  31.— (con.) 


91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan 

93  West  Elk 

94  La  Garita 

95  Weminuche 


Carrying 
Capacity 


a 
(A 
W 

2 
a> 
p 


o 
E 

(0 
CO 

o 

(0 
(0 

< 

4 
4 

3 
3 
3 


o 

M 


« 

e 
oc 

3 
1 
2 
2 
2 


u 
C 

o 


O 

M 

O 

M 


■o 

5? 

>> 

a 

US 

"is 
c 

ease 

a 

u> 
c 

tioni 

Incr 

lion 

2 

0 

CO 

IIS 

3 

o 

>i 

o 

CO 

cs 

o 

3 

O 

o 
> 

O 

1  — 

-  UK 

-  30 

-  30 

-  100 


Rationing 
technique 

(A 

m" 

CO 
c 

rst-com« 
serve 

)servatlc 

>ttery 

H 

oc 

w 

CO 

o 

(A 

6 
c 


o 
a. 


Ration  permits 
issued  for 


CO 
0 

"S 
a. 

E 

CO 

O 


CO 

o 
c 

> 


CO 
CO 

o 


a 
2 

(S 

o 


UJ 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


o 
c 
o 

£ 

a. 

0 


o 

CO 

0 
a. 


O) 

■D 
0 
w 

3 

c 
o 

O" 
O 

« 
o 

rmIt 

■o 

oe 

— 

ee 

^ 

c 

o 

Future 

Manda 

-  100 


96  Weminuche  42-10P------X--XXXX 

97  Sycamore  Canyon  31_   400  -------------X 

98  Sycamore  Canyon  331_______________ 

99  Sycamore  Canyon  42     -     30      -      --      --      --      --      --      --  - 

100  Pine  Mountain  331     20      -      --      --      --      --      --      --  X 


101  Mazatzal  42-—  -------------- 

102  Sierra  Ancha  41___________  ____X 

103  Superstition  344_-_---_--_____X 

104  Mount  Baldy  143     25      -      --      --      --      --      --      --  X 

105  Galiuro  31-    200      -      --      --      --      --      --      --  - 


106  Pusch  Ridge  32     -      -  --      --      --      --  __---X- 

107  Chiricahua  42     -     25  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

108  Wheeler  Peak  332—  -------------XD 

109  San  Pedro  Parks  32-     25  -------------XD 

110  Chama  River  Canyon  4      1     -   300  - 


111  Pecos  232—  ----  ---------XD 

112  Pecos  233  UK-------------XD 

113  Manzano  Mountains  41_     15  _______________ 

114  Sandia  Mountains  432—  -------------X- 

115  Gila  42     -     50  --------------D 


116  White  Mountain 

4 

1 

-    100      -  - 

1 1 7  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

1 

3 

2     30      Y  0 

-  100 

-     20  - 

X 

XXX- 

118  Ralntxjw  l^ke 

3 

1 

-  500 

D 

119  Whisker  Lake 

4 

1 

-  250 

120  Blackjack  Springs 

4 

1 

-    500      -  - 

121  Hercules  Glades 

4 

2 

_     10      -      _      -      -      _  _ 

_  D 

122  Upper  Buffalo 

3 

1 

_     25      ------  - 

123  Caney  Creek 

4 

1 

-    100      ------  - 

_  _____x- 

124  Bristol  Cliffs 

4 

1 

_     75      ______  . 

_      ______  D 

125  Lye  Brook 

3 

2 

-    100      ------  - 

_  D 

126  Great  Gulf  1      32    100  Y      -      -100      -10      -      -      -  XXXX 

127  Presidential-Dry  River  332   300  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

128  Dolly  Sods  432—  -------------XD 

129  Otter  Creek  32-     20  --------------D 

130  Beaver  Creek  41_100  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 


131  James  River  Face 

4 

2 

_     25      -      -      -  .    -      -      -  - 

0 

132  Gee  Creek 

3 

2 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

4 

1 

_     15      ______  . 

134  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

4 

3 

1      50      ------  - 

X 

135  Cohutta 

4 

1 

_    100      ------  ■ 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  31,  p.  35 
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Table  31.— (con.) 


136  Cohutta 

137  Linville  Gorge 

138  Shining  Rock 

139  Ellicott  Rocl< 

140  Ellicott  Rock 

141  Sipsey 

142  Brad  well  Bay 

F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

143  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

144  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

145  High  Sierra 

146  Salmon  River  Breaks 

147  Salmon  River  Breaks 

148  Idaho 

149  Idaho 

150  Idaho 

151  Spanish  Peaks 

152  Cloud  Peak 

153  Glacier 

154  Popo  Agie 

155  High  Unitas 

156  High  Uintas 

157  Uncompahgre 

158  Wilson  Mountains 

159  Wilson  Mountains 

160  Blue  Range 

161  Blue  Range 

162  Gila 

163  Aldo  Leopold-Black  Range 

NPS  WILDERNESS 

164  Haleakala 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes 

166  Lava  Beds 

167  Lassen  Volcanic 

168  Point  Reyes 

169  Pinnacles 

170  Joshua  Tree 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes 

174  Mesa  Verde 

175  Petrified  Forest 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

177  Saguaro 

178  Chiricahua 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tat>ie  31,  p.  35 


Carrying 
Capacity 

Assessment  progress^ 

Relation  to  use** 

Overuse  solution*^ 

Could  increase  use  by  ( 

3 

2 

20 

1 

4 

4 

33 

3 

1 

20 

3 

1 

20 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

20 

3 

1 

100 

o 
c 

'E 

_o 

w 

Q> 
(0 
3 


C 

"E 

(0 

M 
3 
>• 

CO 
O 


Rationing 

teciinique 

w 

First-come, 
serve 

Reservatior 

£• 
o 

o 
_l 

100 


M 

o 

£ 

6 


c 
o 
o 

a. 


00 


Ration  permits 
issued  for 


« 

a. 

E 
CO 
O 


(0 
0) 

c 
o 

M 

> 
(0 


•D 


CO 


CO 
<D 

CO 
« 


UJ 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


CO 


c 
o 

Q. 


o 

CD 
w 

o 

■o 
o 
o 


o 

M 

o. 


o. 

£• 
o 

CO 

T3 


X 
X 
X 


333  UK  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -D 

12     -  -  _-      --      --      --      --      --  -XD 

41-  500  -      --      --      --      -      -      --      --  -D 

32     -  25  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

32     -  20  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

42     -  300  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

332  25  0-      --   100     30  X---X---- 

41_UK-------------X- 

42-  20  -------------XD 

332  100  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  X- 

31_  40  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

42-  20  -------------X0 

333  -  --      --      --      --      --      --  -X- 

132  25  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  X- 

433  ________________ 

41_  50  _-------------  - 

32-  25  -------------X- 

41-  100  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -- 

41_  ________________ 

42     -  100  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -D 

41_UK--------------D 


42     -  -  Y-     58      -     42    05  X---X-X-- 

321  200  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  XC 

31-  100  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -C 

32-  50  P------------XC 

41-  200  -------------XC 

41_  -  _-  ___________X- 

41-500--------------- 

41-  300  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -0 

334  20  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -D 

31-  500  -      --      --      --      --      --      --  -0 


1  1  -  100  Y  Y  100 

3  2  -  100  Y  -  100 

1  2  -  -  Y  -  100 

1  1  -  100  -  -  - 


X 
X 


15 


XXX 
-  X 
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Carrying 
Capacity 


M 
W 
0) 
w 
O) 
P 


E 

(A 
(A 
« 

W 
< 


.a 

M 
3 


C 
O 

(0 

"S 


o 

c 

o 


o 

M 

« 
M 


o 


>< 
in 

3 

(0 

ra 

o 
c 


o 
o 


o 

c 
'E 
o 


a> 

(A 

3 


c 
'E 

« 
o 

M 


>< 

n 


Rationing 
technique 

(A 
w 

«^ 

rst-come, 
serve 

sservatior 

>ttery 

L 

cc 

w 
-1 

in 
3 
o 

6 


c 
u 

a> 
a. 


Ration  permits 
issued  for: 


in 
a 

'in 
a. 

E 
re 
O 


in 
c 

> 


0) 


CO 


c 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


0) 

c 
o 

£ 

® 


c 
o 

in 

a. 


c 
,o 
«M 
n 

O 

■o 
ffi 
o 
c 

o 

3 
3 


179  Bandelier 

2 

2 

UK 

180  Carlsbad  Caverns 

4 

2 

- 

UK 

181  Guadalupe  Mountains 

4 

2 

- 

UK 

182  Theodore  Roosevelt 

3 

1 

- 

UK 

183  Badlands 

4 

1 

- 

100 

184  Isle  Royale 

3 

2 

- 

20 

185  Buffalo  National  River 

4 

2 

- 

60 

186  Shenandoah 

3 

3 

1 

15 

187  Everglades 

3 

2 

- 

20 

188  Gulf  Islands 

4 

2 

- 

100 

NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

189  Mount  McKinley 

2 

2 

20 

190  Katmai 

4 

2 

_ 

UK 

191  Glacier  Bay 

4 

2 

_ 

100 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 

1 

3 

2 

25 

193  Olympic 

3 

2 

- 

05 

194  Mount  Rainier 

1 

3 

2 

50 

195  Crater  Lake 

3 

2 

100 

196  Yosemite 

1 

3 

2 

62 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon 

3 

3 

2 

20 

198  Death  Valley 

4 

2 

- 

50 

199  Glacier 

1 

2 

- 

- 

200  Yellowstone 

3 

3 

2 

100 

201  Grand  Teton 

202  Dinosaur 

2 

3 

4 

- 

203  Rocky  Mountain 

1 

2 

- 

- 

204  Colorado 

4 

2 

205  Zion 

3 

2 

- 

20 

206  Cedar  Breaks 

4 

1 

UK 

207  Bryce  Canyon 

3 

2 

100 

208  Capitol  Reef 

4 

1 

300 

209  Canyonlands 

3 

1 

200 

210  Arches 

4 

1 

100 

211  Cumberland  Gap 

1 

2 

UK 

212  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

1 

2 

20 

F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  islands 

4 

2 

15 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes 

3 

40 

215  Crab  Orchard 

4 

50 

216  Mingo 

4 

100 

217  Wichita  Mountains 

3 

15 

218  Lacassine 

4 

50 

219  Breton 

4 

50 

220  Monomy 

3 

2 

UK 

100 


-     25  75 


P 
P 


25  75 


X 
X 


X 
X 


100 


Y 
Y 
Y 


100 
75 
20 


25 
80 


05 
44 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


Y  -     50     50      -  20 

Y  -     50     50      -  30 


X 
X 


XXX 
XXX 


Y 
Y 


100 

100 


X  X 
X 


X 
X 


0  0  10  -  90  60  -  X 
Y      -     78     22      -     10      X  X 


X 
X 


100 


Y 
Y 


15  84 
28  72 


15 
02 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


■O 

e 

3 


Q. 
O 

c 

(0 


D 
C 


X 
X 


X 
X 


0 
D 


X 
X 


X 
X 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  31 ,  p. 35 
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Table  31. —(con.) 


Carrying 

•o 

Capacity 

lent  progress^ 

a> 
w 

3 
O 

u 
C 

o 

o 

in 

crease  use  by  I 

t 

(A 
M 

a> 

(0 
(0 

< 

Relation 

a 

(0 
3 

a> 
> 

c 

T3 
3 
O 

O 

o 

221  Great  Swamp 

2 

3 

2 

15 

222  Cape  Romain 

3 

2 

25 

223  Blackbeard  Island 

4 

1 

50 

224  Wolf  Island 

3 

1 

50 

225  Okefenokee 

3 

1 

80 

a 
O) 

c 
"E 
o 

(0 

a> 

M 

3 


O) 

c 
'E 
o 


M 
3 
>> 

re 
Q 


Rationing 
technique 

rst-come,  fii 
serve 

M 

c 

o 

re 
£ 

0) 

to 
OC 

£• 

iZ 

o 
-J 

M 

o 

£ 

to 
6 


c 

tl> 

0. 


Ration  permits 
issued  for: 


to 

0) 

"io 

Q. 

E 
re 
O 


to 

0) 

c 
o 

N 
> 

re 


to 
■o 
re 

£ 

re 


re 
a> 

re 

c 
UJ 


Ration 
permits 
obtained  by: 


re 


c 
o 

£ 
Q. 
Q> 


C 
O 

(0 

I 


c 
.2 
re 


a> 
e 

£ 

3 


X 
X 


•a 

a> 

3 


E 

I 

£• 
o 

re 

■D 

C 

re 


100 


20 


226  Cedar  Keys 

227  Chassahowitzka 

228  Passage  Key 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling 


200 
400 


F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands  3  2 

231  Nunivak  4  1 

232  Kenai  4  2 

233  Kenai  Lakes  3  2 

234  Hart  Mountain  3  1 


-  UK 

-  100 


25 


X 
X 


235  Havasu 

4 

3 

1 

10 

236  Charles  M.  Russell 

4 

1 

100 

237  Desert 

1 

2 

100 

238  Kofa 

4 

1 

100 

239  Cabeza  Prieta 

4 

1 

20 

240  Missiquoi 

1 

2 

241  Parker  River 

4 

4 

4 

BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chemise  Mountains 

4 

1 

50 

243  Humbug  Spires 

4 

1 

50 

244  Beartrap  Canyon 

4 

1 

20 

245  Centennial  Mountains 

4 

1 

20 

246  Scat>  Creek 

4 

1 

20 

247  Powderhorn 

3 

3 

2 

50 

248  Paria  Canyon 

4 

2 

100 

249  Dark  Canyon 

4 

2 

55 

250  Grand  Gulch 

4 

1 

100 

251  Paiute 

4 

1 

5000 

252  Aravaipa  Canyon 

4 

2 

20 

100 


Y     95  05 


01 


X 
X 


X 
X 


D 
0 


C 
D 
D 


50 


(1)-limits  established  throughout  area;  (2)-limits  established  for  some  parts;  (3)-llmits  estimated  for  some  parts;  (4)-unable  to  estimate  limits. 
(1)-capacity  never  exceeded;  (2)-sometimes  exceeded  in  places;  (3)-usually  exceeded  in  places;  (4)-usually  exceeded  throughout  area. 
Overuse  controlled  by:  (l)-local  dispersal  or  control;  (2)-dispersal  to  other  parts  of  the  area  but  some  parts  still  under-used;  (3)-dispersal  to  other 
parts  of  the  area  with  all  parts  at  capacity;  (4)-redistribution  not  sufficient,  total  use  must  be  reduced. 
Amount  by  which  use  could  be  increased  (%);  (-)use  cannot  be  increased. 

(Y)-use  is  rationed;  (P)-rationing  planned  in  1-2  years;  (-)no  plans  to  ration;  (O)-one  type  of  use  is  rationed. 
(O)-one  type  of  day  use  is  rationed;  (Y)-day  use  is  rationed. 

(C>-permit  required  for  overnight  use  only;  (D)-permit  required  for  day  and  overnight  use;  (O)-permit  required  for  one  type  of  use  only. 
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Table  32.— Party-size,  length-of-stay,  access,  and  site  hardening 


FJS.  WILDERNESS 

1  Pasayten 

2  Glacier  Peak 

3  Glacier  Peak 

4  Alpine  Lakes 

5  Alpine  Lakes 


Party-size 
limit^ 


Q. 
O 

Q. 


12 

12 

12 

C 

12 


U 

o 

(O 


18 
15 
15 
C 
12 


Length 
of-stay 
limits 
(days)^ 


(A 
O 

a 

E 
a 
u 


Access  Control 


M 

■a 

CO 

o 
o 

CO 

o 

O 


0 
u 

C8  2 

"S  E 

0) 


o 
o 


a> 
u 
_  c 

o 
oc 


■o 
s 

"5 
c 

Cfl 

« 
o 


Site-Hardening  and  Facilities 


CA 

"S 

X 
X 


"O  CO 

o  o 

if 

o 


§  CO 

2  CO 
9  « 


CO 


3  0) 
■5  o 

Q. 


3 
(0 
> 


c 

CO 

o 

Q. 

E 
o 
o 


3 
O 

•a 
0 

CO 

_o 

o 
c 
UJ 


CO 


Q. 

C 
0 

a 
O 


c 
0 

E 
o 

u 


o 

CD 


c 

■> 
a 
a. 


CO 

CO 


s 


6  Goat  Rocks 

7  Goat  Rocks 

8  Mount  Adams 

9  Wenaha-Tucannon 
10  Eagle  Cap 


12 
12 
12 


15 
6 


11  Hells  Canyon 

12  Hells  Canyon 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

14  Mount  Hood 

15  Mount  Jefferson 


20  20 


C  C 


14 


30 


X  X 
X 


16  Mount  Jefferson 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

18  Mount  Washington 

19  Mount  Washington 

20  Three  Sisters 

21  Three  Sisters 

22  Diamond  Peak 

23  Diamond  Peak 

24  Mountain  Lake 

25  Geartiart  Mountain 


C  C 


20 

C  C 


26  Wild  Rogue 

27  Kalmiopsis 

28  Mart)le  Mountain 

29  South  Warner 

30  Thousand  Lakes 


25 
25 
V 


14 


20 


31  CaritXHj 

32  Yolla  Bolly-Middle  Eel 

33  Desolation 

34  Mokelumne 

35  Mokelumne 


25 

V 

25 

25 

25 


14 

14 


36  Emigrant 

37  Hoover 

38  Hoover 

39  Minarets 

40  Minarets 


15 
15 
25 
25 
25 


20 
20 


21 

14 

V 

V 


X 
X 
X 
X 


41  Kaiser 

42  John  Muir 

43  John  Muir 

44  Golden  Trout 

45  Golden  Trout 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 


15 
V 


46  Domdand 

47  Ventana 

48  Santa  Lucia 

49  San  Rafael 

50  San  Gabriel 


25 

25 

25 

C 

25 


25 


51  Cucamonga 

52  San  Gorgonio 

53  San  Jacinto 

54  Aqua  Tibia 

55  Jarbidge 


15 
15 
15 
15 


02 


08 


See  footnotes  at  erKl  of  tatMe  32,  p. 40 
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Party-size 
limit^ 


Length 
of-stay 
limits 
(days)" 


Q. 
O 

a> 
a. 


o 
o 


M 
0) 

'35 

Q. 

E 

O 


Access  Control 


(A 

■o 

(0 

2 

Q> 
(A 
O 

O 


a> 
o 

■o  £ 
c  a> 

"•I 

■o  E 
a> 


(0 


0) 
M 

o 
o 


o 
c 

2  c 

•s  a> 
a»  c 

3  « 
■o  E 

cc 


■o 

0) 

c 
w 

0) 
Q 


Site-Hardening  and  Facilities 


(0 


xj  vt 


SS  « 
?  « 
c 
o 


(A 
0) 

(0 


a 


3 

re 
> 


0) 


c 

*«» 
o 
a. 

E 
o 
o 


M 
(U 
(A 
3 
O 
£ 

3 

O 

(A 
O 


UJ 


Q. 

C 

a> 

Q. 

o 


c 
E 

0) 

u 


o 

(A 


re 


O) 

c 

■> 
re 

Q. 

re 


M 

>< 
re 


re 
re 


56  Selway-Bitterroot 

20 

20 

57  Selway-Bitterroot 

20 

20 

14 

58  Selway-Bitterroot 

20 

20 

14 

59  Selway-Bitterroot 

20 

20 

60  Sawtooth 

20 

30 

61  Gospel  Hump 

14 

62  Cabinet  Mountains 

63  Mission  Mountains 

64  Great  Bear 

V 

V 

14 

65  Bob  Marstiall 

15 

35 

15 

66  Bob  Marstiall 

15 

35 

67  Scapegoat 

15 

68  Scapegoat 

69  Scapegoat 

15 

35 

14 

70  Gates  ot  the  Mountain 

14 

71  Welcome  Creek 

72  Anaconda-Pintler 

15 

20 

14 

73  Anaconda-Pintler 

15 

20 

14 

74  Anaconda-Pintler 

15 

20 

14 

75  Absaroka-Beartooth 

25-35 

76  Absaroka-Beartooth 

77  North  Absaroka 

78  Washakie 

20 

35 

10 

79  Fitzpatrick 

20 

30 

80  Teton 

20 

50 

14 


14 


15 


14 


X  X 
X  X 
X 


81  Bridger 

82  Savage  Run 

83  Lone  Peak 

84  Lone  Peak 

85  Mount  Zirkel 


01 


86  Rawah 

87  Flat  Tops 

88  Flat  Tops 

89  Indian  Peaks 

90  Eagles  Nest 

91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan 

93  West  Elk 

94  La  Garita 

95  Weminuche 


15 
15 


10 


10 
10 


15 


15 
15 


10 


10 
10 


20 


14 
10 


10 
14 


30 


30 


96  Weminuche 

97  Sycamore  Canyon 

98  Sycamore  Canyon 

99  Sycamore  Canyon 
100  Pine  Mountain 


14 


14 
14 
14 


101  Mazatzal 

102  Sierra  Ancha 

103  Superstition 

104  Mount  Baldy 

105  Galiuro 


0 
0 
25 
6-12 


25 
25 
25 

6-12 


14 
14 


14 


14 
14 
14 
14 


106  Pusch  Ridge 

107  Chiricahua 

108  Wheeler  Peak 

109  San  Pedro  Parks 

110  Chama  River  Canyon 


14 

20 
15 
12 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  32,  p,40 


20 
15 
06 


14 


14 
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Party-size 

Length 

limit^ 

of-stay 

Access  Control 

limits 

(days)" 
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)  area 

>ads 

road 
enance 

ails 

trail 
enance 

People 

Stock 

At  cami 

In  entire 

Close  r< 

Reduce 
maini 

Close  ti 

Reduce 
maini 

■a 

0) 

c 

0) 
Q 


Site-Hardening  and  Facilities 


"a  in 
s  0) 

O 


,=  o 
?  re 


(A 
0) 


w 

0) 


Q. 


(A 

"5 


3 

CO 

> 


0) 


c 

« 
o 

Q. 

E 
o 
o 


(A 
Q> 
M 
3 
O 


3 
O 

T3 
0) 
(A 
O 
O 

c 

LU 


(A 

<A 
C 

«-  CO 


Q. 

o 


c 

a> 

E 
o 


o 

(A 


c 

> 
a 
a 


(A 

n 


111  Pecos 

112  Pecos 

113  Manzano  Mountains 

114  Sandia  Mountains 

115  Gila 


15 
15 


25 


10 
15 


07 


30 
30 


30 


116  White  Mountain 

117  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

118  Rainbow  La\'.e 

119  Whisker  l2ke 

120  Blackjacl<  Springs 

121  Hercules  Glades 

122  Upper  Buffalo 

123  Caney  Greek 

124  Bristol  Cliffs 

125  Lye  Brook 

126  Great  Gulf 

127  Presidential-Dry  River 

128  Dolly  Sods 

129  Otter  Creek 

130  Beaver  Creek 


10 


10 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


06 


24 


14 


30 

14 
14 
14 


14-21 
14-21 


4-14 


131  James  River  Face 

132  Gee  Creek 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

134  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock 

135  Cohutta 


136  Cohutta 

137  Linville  Gorge 

138  Shining  Rock 

139  Ellicott  Rock 

140  Ellicott  Rock 


10 
10 


03 


141  Sipsey 

142  Bradwell  Bay 

F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

143  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

144  Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

145  High  Sierra 

146  Salmon  River  Breaks 

147  Salmon  River  Breaks 


25 
25 
25 
20 
15 


20 
10 


14 
14 


148  Idaho 

149  Idaho 

150  Idaho 

151  Spanish  Peaks 

152  Cloud  Peak 


V 
30 
10 
20 


V 

20 

15 


14 

15 


153  Glacier  20  30  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

154  Popo  Agie  20  30  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

155  High  Unitas  20  15-  -  -       --       --       --       --       --  -XX 

156  High  Uintas  15  20  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

157  Uncompahgre  -  -  -  -  -       --       ---  -----X--- 

158  Wilson  Mountains  -  -  -  - 

159  Wilson  Mountains  -  -  -  -  -       --  -X--------- 

160  Blue  Range  -  -  14-  -       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

161  Blue  Range  -  -  -  30  -       --  -X--------- 

162  Gila  25-  -  30---------X---- 

163  Aldo  Leopold-Black  Range  20  30  -  30---------X--X- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  32,  p.  40 
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Table  32.— (con.) 


Party-size 
limit^ 


NPS  WILDERNESS 

164  Maleakala 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes 

166  Lava  Beds 

167  Lassen  Volcanic 

168  Point  Reyes 

169  Pinnacles 

170  Joshua  Tree 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes 

174  Mesa  Verde 

175  Petrified  Forest 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

177  Saguaro 

178  Chiricahua 


0) 

a. 

O 

a. 


u 
o 


Length 
of-stay 
limits 
(days)'' 


M 

'3! 

Q. 

E 

ca 
o 


Access  Control 


M 
•D 

ra 
o 

0) 
(A 
O 

O 


0) 

o 

o  c 
a>c 

■o  E 

a> 
cc 


'<5 

0) 
W 

o 

o 


0) 

u 
_  c 

2  c 

0)  c 

■o  E 
oc 


•a 

c 
w 

"w 

0) 
Q 


Site-Hardening  and  Facilities 


(A 


=1 


£  0) 

z 


(0 


ll 

Q. 


3 

> 


0) 


c 

«^ 

(A 
O 
Q. 

E 
o 
o 


3 

O 

■o 

0) 
(A 

_o 

u 
c 

UJI 


Q. 

c 

0) 

a 

O 


Q. 


(A 
<0 


<0 


15        -         02       03  ----XX---X--X----- 
X----XX-XX--X----- 

14  _ 

10        15-         07        -        --        --        --        --        --        --        --        --  - 

25        -         01        03  ------X-XXX------- 

0         30  X---X------------- 

14        _         -        ._-X------  ------- 

15       06        -         -  XXX-X------------- 

10        10-  07X-X--------------X 

15       5         -  10------X-X---X----- 

01----X-------X----- 


179  Bandelier 

180  Carlsbad  Caverns 

181  Guadalupe  Mountains 

182  Theodore  Roosevelt 

183  Badlands 


10 


12 

14 
06 
20 


02 
14 


14 
14 


14 


184  Isle  Royale 

185  Buffalo  National  River 

186  Shenandoah 

187  Everglades 

188  Gulf  Islands 


15 
10 


1-7 
02 


15 


14 

30 


X        -  X 
X 


NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

189  Mount  McKinley 

190  Katmai 

191  Glacier  Bay 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 

193  Olympic 

194  Mount  Rainier 

195  Crater  Lake 


V 
12 

12 
12 
06 


15 


08 
05 


X  X 
X 

X  X 


196  Yosemite 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon 

198  Death  Valley 

199  Glacier 

200  Yellowstone 


25 
25 


12 
V 


25 
20 


10 
V 


1-2 


1-3 


6 

14-30 


X 

X  X 


201  Grand  Teton 

202  Dinosaur 

203  Rocky  Mountain 

204  Colorado 

205  Zion 

206  Cedar  Breaks 

207  Bryce  Canyon 

208  Capitol  Reef 

209  Canyonlands 

210  Arches 


2         -  _-_---------XX---- 

1-20      20       3  7-15  -        --        --  -X---X-XX---- 

14        _  X----------------- 

12       8         -  14-X--X-------X--X-- 

5    '.         3         5  - 

VV         -         -  _-._X------------X 

XX--X----------XX- 


211  Cumberland  Gap 

212  Great  Smoky  Mountains 


10        -         14  - 

1-3       14  X 


F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  Islands 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes 

215  Crab  Orchard 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  32,  p.  40 
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Table  32.— (con.) 


Party-size 

Length 

limit^ 

of-stay 

Access  Control 

limits 

(days)'' 

}sites 

In  entire  area 

lads 

road 
enance 

ails 

trail 
enance 

People 

Stoc1( 

At  cam| 

Close  r< 

Reduce 
maini 

Close  ti 

Reduce 
maini 

•a 

Si 
c 

'35 
Q 


Site-Hardening  and  Facilities 


M 
i— 

0) 

"3 
(0 


"a  M 

=■5 

U 


,=  0) 


(A 
® 


216  Mingo  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

217  Wichita  Mountains  -  -  -  1  -       --  -X------------X 

218  Lacassine  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

219  Breton  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

220  Monomy  VV  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --  --       --       --  - 

221  Great  Swamp  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

222  Cape  Remain  -  -  -  -  -       --  -X------------- 

223  Blackbeard  Island  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

224  Wolt  Island             -J  -  -  -  1  -       --  -X------------- 

225  Okefenokee  0  -  1  5  -       --  -XX----X------- 

226  Cedar  Keys  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       -       -       --       --  - 

227  Ctiassatiowitzka  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

228  Passage  Key  ---1------------------ 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling  -  -  -  1  -       --       -X----------  --- 

F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands  -  -  -  -  -       --       --       --       -       -       --  -X----- 

231  Nunivak  -  -  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

232  Kenai  -  -  -  14  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

233  Kenai  Lakes  -  -  -  14  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       X-       --  - 

234  Hart  Mountain  -  -  -  14  x----------------- 

235  Havasu  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

236  Charles  M.  Russell  -  -  14  14XX--X-  ------------ 

237  Desert  8  -  2  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

238  Kofa  -  -  -  14X--------X-------- 

239  Cabeza  Prieta  -  -  -  -  XX--X-X-XX-------- 

240  Missiquoi  -  -  -  1  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

241  Parker  River  60-  -  1  -       --  -X------------- 

BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chemise  Mountain  -  -  -  14  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

243  Humbug  Spires  -  -  -  -  x----------------- 

244  Beartrap  Canyon  -  -  -  -  -  _x-X------------- 

245  Centennial  Mountains  -  -  -  -  XX---------------- 

246  Scab  Creek  -  -  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  -- 

247  Powderhorn  -  -  -  -  -  -XX-------------- 

248  Paria  Canyon  -  -  -  -  -  -.-X------------- 

249  Dark  Canyon  -  -  -  -  -       --       --       --       --       --       --       --       --  - 

250  Grand  Gulch  25  15-  -  X--XX------------- 

251  Paiute  -  -  -  -  -       --       -X----X-  ------- 

252  Aravaipa  Canyon  10  5  -  3  -       --  -X-----X------- 

^    (VVparty  size  limit  varies  by  travel  zone;  (C)-limit  composed  ot  a  combination  of  hikers  and  horses;  (Delimits  on  one  type  of  use  only. 
^    (VVIength  of  stay  limit  varies  by  travel  zone. 
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Table  33.— Packstock  and  campsite  management 


F.S.  WILDERNESS 


Pasayten 
Glacier  Peak 
Glacier  Peak 
Alpine  Lakes 
Alpine  Lakes 


Packstock  Restrictions^ 
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Camping  Regulations- 
Camping  Prohitjited  in: 


A  -  X  X 
A      -  - 

A  -  -  X 
X 
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(0 
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a> 
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o 
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X 

X  X 


(A 
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E 
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(A 
O 


20  - 

00  - 

00  - 

00  - 

00  - 


Wood  Fire 
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(0 

CO 

are 

9 

>. 

_o 

c 

"o 

'35 

Q. 

CO 

■D 

•o 

0 

3 

W 

CO 

c 

<D 

c 

k. 

COl 

■o 

'35 
0 

"D 

tn 

o 

■o 

0 

!5 

CO 

E 

in 

!c 

_>i 

!E 

o 

S 
iZ 

o 
a. 

c 

O 

o 
a. 

Q. 

E 

X 

3 

X 

2 

X 

3 

2 

X 

2,3 

6  Goat  Rocks 

7  Goat  Rocks 

8  Mount  Adams 

9  Wenaha-Tucannon 
10  Eagle  Cap 


A 
A 
A 


X  X 
X  X 
X  X 


00  -  X 
100    UK  X 


00  - 


2,3 

3 

3 

4 

1 


11  Hells  Canyon 

12  Hells  Canyon 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

14  Mount  Hood 

15  Mount  Jefferson 

16  Mount  Jefferson 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

18  Mount  Wastiington 

19  Mount  Wastiington 

20  Ttiree  Sisters 


A 

A 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


00 


100 


4 

2,3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 


21  Tfiree  Sisters 

22  Diamond  Peak 

23  Diamond  Peak 

24  Mountain  Lake 

25  Geartiart  Mountain 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


X  X 
X  - 


00 


26  Wild  Rogue 

27  Kalmiopsis 

28  Marble  Mountain 

29  South  Wamer 

30  Ttiousand  Lakes 

31  Caribou 

32  Yolla  Bolly-Middle  Eel 

33  Desolation 

34  Mokelumne 

35  Mokelumne 


A 
A 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 


A 
A 


-  A 
A  A 


01 


A 
A 
A 


A 
A 


36  Emigrant 

37  Hoover 

38  Hoover 

39  Minarets 

40  Minarets 


A 
A 
A 


A  A 

A  - 

A  - 

A  - 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


X 
X 
X 

X  X 

X 


X     S     00  - 


X  X 


UK 


41  Kaiser 

42  Jofin  Muir 

43  Jotin  Muir 

44  Golden  Trout 

45  Golden  Trout 

46  Domeland 

47  Ventana 

48  Santa  Lucia 

49  San  Rafael 

50  San  Gabriel 


A 
A 
A 


X  - 
X  X 


X  X 
-  X 


00  -  -  - 
00    T     X  X 


X 
X 


X     -      00  - 
-      A     -  T 
A     50  B 


X 
X 
X 
X 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  33,  p.  46 
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Table  33.— (con.) 


Packstock  Restrictions^ 
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51  Cucamonga  ----------XXX--------X-- 

52  San  Gorgonio  ----------XXX-XS00----X-3 

53  San  Jacinto  --------A-XXX--A00----X-2 

54  Aqua  Tibia  --------A-------100T----X- 

55  Jarbidge 

56  Selway-Bitterroot  -AA-----A--------------2 

57  Selway-Bitterroot  --------A----XX-100------1 

58  Selway-Bitterroot  -----ACCA----X--100------1 

59  Selway-Bitterroot  __A-----A--------------3 

60  Sawtooth  --A--------X-X--00-X----2 

61  Gospel  Hump  ____--_________-___X---2,3 

62  Cabinet  Mountains 

63  Mission  Mountains  -A--------X---X-00-XX---1 

64  Great  Bear  _-C-C-CC---------------l 

65  Bob  Marshall 

66  Bob  Marshall  --A------XX---X-100------1 

67  Scapegoat  _______________________•) 

68  Scapegoat  --A---CCA-X----A-------1 

69  Scapegoat  __A--------------------1 

70  Gates  of  the  Mountain  _______-_-_-___________3 

71  Welcome  Creek  _______________________3 

72  Anaconda-Pintler  -A------A--'---X-00------1 

73  Anaconda-Pintler  _a----------XX-     -    UK    -     --     --  -- 

74  Anaconda-Pintler  _a------A--------------1 

75  Absaroka-Beartooth  __cC--CC---------------1 

76  Absaroka-Beartooth  _c--  ---C--------100-XX---1 

77  North  Absaroka  --A--C-CA-XXX----------3 

78  Washakie  _.A---C---XX-----------3 

79  Fitzpatrick  ------A-A-XX-----------3 

80  Teton  --A--------X----00------1 

81  Bridger  ._._...-A-XX----00------2 

82  Savage  Run  __A--A-----------------4 

83  Lone  Peak  A------------------X---2 

84  Lone  Peak  --A--A-AA----------X---3 

85  Mount  Zirkel  _________________  ------3 

86  Rawah  _A--------XX----100------3 

87  Flat  Tops  --A-----A-XX-----------1 

88  Flat  Tops  --A-------XX--X-00------3 

89  Indian  Peaks  -A-A------XX-------X---2 

90  Eagles  Nest  .__.____-________--X---1 

91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass  ----------XX-XX-20------3 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan  _.a-------X  X----00------3 

93  West  Elk  ._.____-__-_-X--100------3 

94  LaGarita  _-_._AA-A--------------1 

95  Weminuche  --___-__-X---4 

96  Weminuche  __A---C----     -     -     --     --     --     -     -     -  -3 

97  Sycamore  Canyon  ________________________ 

98  Sycamore  Canyon  _______a--X--X--00------1 

99  Sycamore  Canyon  ____.____-X-----100------1 

100  Pine  Mountain  -  3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  33,  p.  46 
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Table  33.— (con.) 


Packstock  Restrictions^ 
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101  Mazatzal  _____A-AA--------------3 

102  Sierra  Ancha         -  ___-_a-AA--------------3 

103  Superstition  ____.A-AA--------------3 

104  Mount  Baldy 

105  Galiuro  _.--_---A-X------------3 

106  Pusch  Ridge  --.__-_A---------------3 

107  Chiricahua 

108  Wheeler  Peak  _---_--A--X--------X---l 

109  San  Pedro  Parks  --A--AAAAXXX--X-UK--X---1 

110  Chama  River  Canyon  .--_--_-_---__----_x---4 

111  Pecos  --A--AAAA-XX-----------1 

112  Pecos  --A-CCC-C-XX--X-100--X---2 

113  Manzano  Mountains  _-._-a-----------------1 

114  Sandia  Mountains  _a---------------------- 

115  Gila  1,2 

116  White  Mountain  __________  -_--_--______1 

117  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  _______-_-_____aoi-X--X-- 

118  Rainbow  Lake  A------------------X---4 

119  Whisker  l-ake  __________  _________X---1 

120  Blackjack  Springs  _______________________3 

121  Hercules  Glades  C-A--A----XX-----------3 

122  Upper  Buffalo  ________________________ 

123  Caney  Creek  __________.--._____.  ___4 

124  Bristol  Cliffs  ___________  -_______X---4 

125  Lye  Brook  ___________________X---1 

126  Great  Gulf  ---------XXXX---50-X----1 

127  Presidential-Dry  River  _______-_.  _--_._ioo_X-X--l 

128  Dolly  Sods  __________XX----00--X---2 

129  Otter  Creek  _______--_XX-------X---3 

130  Beaver  Creek  _____.._______.  ________1 

131  James  River  Face  _a---------------------1 

132  Gee  Creek  ____________________  ___4 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  _a-----------------X---4 

134  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  _a-----------------X---4 

135  Cohutta  .______________________4 

136  Cohutta  _A---------------------3 

137  Linville  Gorge  ____________  ___________2 

138  Shining  Rock  _________________-_X---- 

139  Ellicott  Rock  ___________-..  ___.___._4 

140  Ellicott  Rock  A---------XXX---100------1 

141  Sipsey  __________________  .____4 

142  Bradwell  Bay  ___-______-____________4 

F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

143  Salmon  Trinity  Alps  .__________________-___3 

144  Salmon  Trinity  Alps  _____-_________________3 

145  High  Sierra  ________  _______________4 

146  Salmon  River  Breaks  __a--------------------1 

147  Salmon  River  Breaks  _  _________________  ______i 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  33,  p.  46 
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Table  33.— (con.) 
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■o 

1 

re 

>i 

O 

"E 

s 

a. 

O 

o. 

o 

I 

c 


3 

Q. 

E 

2 
a. 

E 


148  Idaho 

149  Idaho  .S-------4 

150  Idaho  -------A---------------2 

151  Spanish  Peaks  -AA-----A--X----100--X---3 

152  Cloud  Peak  ---_---A---------------i 


153  Glacier  -------CA-XX--------X--3 

154  Popo  Agie  --AA--A----X---S100T-----2 

155  High  Unitas  ---------_XX-----------2 

156  High  Uintas  -A--------XX--X-100------2 

157  Uncompahgre  -A----C----------------2 


158  Wilson  Mountains  -A-----A---------------4 

159  Wilson  Mountains  --C----C--X-------  -X---3 

160  Blue  Range  _.-_.__._4 

161  Blue  Range  ___4 

162  Gila 

163  Aide  Leopold-Black  Range  ----_-_______--________-| 


NPS  WILDERNESS 

164  Haleakala  -A--A----------A-P----X- 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes  __-__A-----------------2 

166  Lava  Beds  ---------X-X----OOP----X- 

167  Lassen  Volcanic  -A-AA--AAX----XS50----X-2 

168  Point  Reyes  -A--A--A-------A------X- 


169  Pinnacles 


X 


170  Joshua  Tree  -------AAX-X----UKP----X 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon  x 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  -     --  __----_-_---_-__x--- 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes  ------_aA-------------X 


174  Mesa  Verde 

175  Petrified  Forest 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

177  Saguaro 

178  Chiricahua 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 
A 


P 

33  - 


X 
X 


179  Bandelier 

180  Carlsbad  Caverns 

181  Guadalupe  Mountains 

182  Theodore  Roosevelt 

183  Badlands 


A--XXXXXS75------3 

A--XX----------X- 

A-------AOOTX---X- 

AA-------------X- 

AA--------  -----X- 


184  Isle  Royale  _________-_---_S00- 

185  Buffalo  National  River 

186  Shenandoah  -A-----A---XX-X-00- 

187  Everglades  --_-_----X-----SOOB 

188  Gulf  Islands  -._X-------T 


NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 


189  Mount  McKinley 

A 

C  - 

C  A 

-      -      -      X      -  - 

X  - 

90 

B 

X  - 

190  Katmai 

X  - 

1 

191  Glacier  Bay 

X      -      -      -  - 

X  - 

-  3 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 

A 

A  - 

A 

A     -      -      -      -  - 

A 

80 

P 

X  - 

X 

193  Olympic 

A  - 

A 

A 

A     X     X     -      -  - 

-  S 

75 

X  - 

-  3 

194  Mount  Rainier 

A 

A  - 

A 

-  S 

30 

B 

X 

X 

195  Crater  Lake 

A 

A  - 

A 

X     X     X     X  - 

X  - 

00 

1 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  33,  p.  46 
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Table  33.— (con.) 


Packstock  Restrictions^ 
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196  Yosemite 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon 

198  Death  Valley 

199  Glacier 

200  Yellowstone 


A 
A 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 


A 
A 


A 
A 
A 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


A 

S 


10  P 
P 

00  P 
40  - 


201  Grand  Teton 

202  Dinosaur 

203  Rocky  Mountain 

204  Colorado 

205  Zion 


A  - 
A  A 


-  A 
A  A 


A 
A 


A 
A 


S  -  - 
A     00  - 

-    100  - 


X 
X 


206  Cedar  Breal<s 

207  Bryce  Canyon 

208  Capitol  Reef 

209  Canyonlands 

210  Arches 


A 
A 


A 
A 


00 


X 
X 


-  2 
X  4 
1 

X  1 


211  Cumt)erland  Gap 

212  Great  Smol(y  Mountains 


A 
A 


A 
A 


S  - 
A  90 


F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  Islands 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes 

215  Crab  Orchard 

216  Mingo 

217  Wichita  Mountains 

218  Lacassine 

219  Breton 

220  Monomy 

221  Great  Swamp 

222  Cape  Romain 

223  Blackboard  Island 

224  Wolf  Island 

225  Okefenokee 


_  _     _     .     .     -     _     -     _     -     .     -     -     -     -     -     00    P     -     -     -     -  X 

_  _     _     .     .     .     .     .     -     -     -     -     _     _     .     -    100    -----  X 

_  _     _     _     -      _     .     _      _      -      -      -     -      -      -      -      -      _      .      .      _      .  X 

_  _      .     .      .      _      .      .      _      -      -      -      .      .      -      -      -      _      _      .      _      .  X 

_  _      _      .     .      _      -      _      .      -      -      -      -      _      _      -      _      _      .     .      .      .  X 

_  _     _     _      .     -     _      _     -     -      _      -      _      -      .      -      _      _     _     _     _     _  X 

A---------------------X 

_  _     _     _     _     _     _     _      .     .      -      _      _      _      _     _      _      _      _      .     _      _  X 

A---------------------X 

_  _     _     _     _     _     _     _     .      .     .      .     _     _      .  S-P---X- 


1 


226  Cedar  Keys 

227  Chassahowitzka 

228  Passage  Key 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling 

F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands 

231  Nunivak 

232  Kenai 

233  Kenai  Lakes 

234  Hart  Mountain 

235  Havasu 

236  Charles  M.  Russell 

237  Desert 

238  Kofa 

239  Cabeza  Prieta 

240  Missiquoi 

241  Parker  River 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  33, 


-      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      _      _     _      _      .      .      .     .      -      -     X  - 

-  .      .      -      .      .      -      .      -      -      -      _      _     _      .      .      _      .      _      .      -      -     X  - 

-  -      -      -      -      _      .      _     _     _     _     _     _     _      .  S------XUK 

4 

_     _      .      -      -     _      _      _      _      _      _      -      _      .      _      -      .      _      .      .      -      -      .  2 

_     _     _     _     _     _     _      _      .     _      _      _      _     _      _      _      _      _      _     _     _      _     X  - 

_     _     _     _     _     _     _     _      -     _     -      -      .      _      _      -      -      _      -      _      _     _     _  1 

-  -     -  A------XX----100------4 

1 

___-X------P-----2 

_     .      _     -      -     .     -      _      _      -      -      .      .      .      .      .      _      _      .      _      _      _     X  - 

p.  46 
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Table  33.— (con.) 


BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chemise  Mountain 

243  Humbug  Spires 

244  Beartrap  Canyon 

245  Centennial  Mountains 

246  Scab  Creek 
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Q. 
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4 
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247  Powderhorn 

248  Paria  Canyon 

249  Dark  Canyon 

250  Grand  Gulch 

251  Paiute 

252  Aravaipa  Canyon 


X 
X 
X 
X 


100  - 


(A)-applies  to  all  users;  (C)-applies  for  only  commercial  users  {outfitters,  packers,  etc.)- 
(A)-applies  ttirougfiout  area;  (S)-applies  in  selected  areas  only. 
Percent  of  closures  ttiat  are  temporary;  (-)-no  campsites  closed. 

(P)-closed  permanently;  fO-closed  temporarily;  (B)-t>otti  (some  permanent,  some  temporary). 

(1)-remove  all  rings;  (2)-leave  one  ring  per  camp;  (3)-remove  rings  from  "undesirable"  camps;  (4)-no  ring  removal. 
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Table  34.— Minimum  impact,  use  dispersal,  nonconforming  uses,  planning  and  administration 


F.S.  WILDERNESS 
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P 

P  - 

6 

6  Goat  Rocks 
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B 

H 

P 

P 

1 

7  Goat  Rocks 
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D 

-     -  P 

P  - 

-  H 

P 

P 

4 

8  Mount  Adams 

X 

-  H 

P 

H  - 

6 

9  Wenaha-Tucannon 

X 

H 

-     -  P 

H 

-  H 

H 

P 

P  - 

10 

10  Eagle  Gap 

X 

B 
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-     P  H 
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H 

-  P 

P 

-  H 
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P  - 

15 

11  Hells  Canyon 
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H 

H  H 

H  H 
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P 

P  - 

1 

12  Hells  Canyon 

X 

D 
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H 
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H 

H 

P 

P  - 

3 

13  Strawberry  Mountain 

X 

D 

H 

P 

H 

H 

P  - 

4 

14  Mount  Hood 

X 

D 

H 

H 

P 

P 

4 

15  Mount  Jefferson 

X 

D 

H 

H 

1 

16  Mount  Jefferson 

H 

H 

H 

5 

17  Mount  Jefferson 

X 

H 

H 

H 

P  - 

2 

18  Mount  Washington 

X 

H 

H 

H  - 

2 

19  Mount  Washington 

X 

H 

H 

P 

0 

20  Three  Sisters 

X 

D 

H 
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P 

H 

H 

-  H 

H 

H 

H  - 

6 

21  Three  Sisters 

X 

P 
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P 

H 

H 

H  - 

3 

22  Diamond  Peak 

X 

H 

P 

P  - 

1 

23  Diamond  Peak 

H 

H 

P 

2 

24  Mountain  Lake 

X 

6 

H 

H 

P 

P  - 

1 

25  Gearhart  Mountain 

X 

D 

P 

H 

H 

1 

26  Wild  Rogue  X 

27  Kalmiopsis  X 

28  Marble  Mountain  X 

29  South  Warner  X 

30  Thousand  Lakes  X 


D    -  -  H  HHHP-H 

-  -  -  -  H  H  H  -  P  - 
BH  -  -  H-H--- 

-  H  -  -  H----- 


-  -  -     -     -     -     HP--  6 

-  H-----PP  -  2 
HH---HHHP  -  5 
HH-----PP    -  1 

-  H-----H-     -  1 


31  Caribou 

H 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

2 

32  Yolla  Bolly-Middle  Eel 

X 

H 

H 

H 

-  H 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

4 

33  Desolation 

X 

B 

H 

H 

H 

-  P 

H  - 

-  H 
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P  - 
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D 
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H 
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D 

P 
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H 
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20 
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4 
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X 

D 

H 

H 

P 
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H  - 

H 

H  H 

H  P 

P  - 

3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  34,  p.  52 
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Table  34.— (con.) 
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51  Cucamonga 

52  San  Gorgonio 

53  San  Jacinto 

54  Aqua  Tibia 

55  Jarbidge 
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70  Gates  of  the  Mountain 

H 

H 

2 

71  Welcome  Creek  -O    -  -  -  pp--------_--pp  -  i 

72  Anaconda-Pintler  XD    -  -  -  -     --     --     --     H-     H-     H-     HP  -  1 

73  Anaconda-Pintler  XDH  -  -  -    H-    --    --     H-    --    --    HP  -  1 

74  Anaconda-Pintler  --H  -  -  H-H----H-H---HP  -  2 

75  Absaroka-Beartooth  XDH  -  H  HHH--H-H------P  -  8 


76 

Absaroka-Beartooth 

X 

D 

P 

P 

77 

North  Absaroka 

X 

D 

H 

78 

Washakie 

X 

D 

H 

H 

H 

79 

Fitzpatrick 

X 

D 

H 

P 

H 

80 

Teton 

D 

P 

H 

81 

Bridger 

X 

D 

P 

H 

82 

Savage  Run 

P 

H 

83 

Lone  Peak 

X 

D 

84 

Lone  Peak 

X 

D 

H 

H 

85 

Mount  Zirkel 

D 

H 

86 

Rawah 

X 

H 

87 

Flat  Tops 

X 

H 

88 

Flat  Tops 

X 

D 

H 

H 

H 

89 

Indian  Peaks 

X 

B 

H 

H 

H 

90 

Eagles  Nest 

X 

D 

H 

H 

P 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  34,  p.  52 
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P 
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■  P 
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3 

H 

P 

H 

H  - 

H  - 

-  P 

H  - 

1 

H 

H  - 

-  P 

P  - 

2 

H 

H  - 

P 

P  - 

10 

H 

H 

H  - 

H 

H  - 

2 

H 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

7 

H 

H 

H 

H  ,- 

H  - 

P 

-  P 

P  - 

7 

P  - 

H  - 

H  - 

-  P 

P  - 

14 
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91  Maroon  Bells-Snowmass 

92  Hunter  Fryingpan 

93  West  Elk 

94  La  Garita 

95  Weminuche 
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96  Weminuche 

D 

H 

H 

H 

H  - 

H 

-  H 

-  P 

P  - 

97  Sycamore  Canyon 

D 

P  - 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

98  Sycamore  Canyon 

H 

H 

H 

P  - 

H 

-  H 

P  - 

99  Sycamore  Canyon 

X 

H 

H 

H 

P  - 

H 

-  H 

-  H 

P  - 

100  Pine  Mountain 

X 

D 

H 

H  H 

H  - 

■     -  H 

P  - 

101  Mazatzal 

0 

P 

P  - 

P 

P 

P  - 

P  - 

P 

P  H 

P  - 

4 

102  Sierra  Ancha 

X 

D 

P 

H 

P  - 

H 

-  H 

P  - 

0 

103  Superstition 

X 

P 

H  - 

P 

H  - 

P 

-  H 

P  - 

4 

104  Mount  Baldy 

X 

D 

P 

H  - 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

2 

105  Galiuro 

X 

H 

H 

H 

H  - 

H 

■     -  H 

H  - 

0 

106  Pusch  Ridge 

H 

H  - 

H 

-  H 

H  - 

-  P 

P  - 

4 

107  Chiricahua 

H 

H 

H  - 

H 

-  H 

H  - 

-  H 

P  - 

3 

108  Wheeler  Peak 

X 

B 

H 

H 

-  H 

1 

109  San  Pedro  Parks 

D 

P 

H 

H  - 

P 

H 

-  H 

H  - 

4 

110  Chama  River  Canyon 

X 

P 

H 

H 

H  - 

P  - 

H 

-  H 

-  H 

1 

111  Pecos  X 

112  Pecos  X 

113  Manzano  Mountains  X 

114  Sandia  Mountains 

115  Gila  X 


DH-  -  -     --     --  - 

DP-  -  HH---- 

-  H      -  H  -  HH--- 

-  -  -  -  -  H  H  -  -  - 
DH-  -  HHP--- 


-H-----HH  -  1 

-  H-----HP  -  5 

-  -  H----P-  -  0 

-  -  -     -     -     -     _     p     -  -  1 

HH-H---HH  -  7 


116  White  Mountain 

X 

D 

H 

H 

P 

-     -     P  - 

-     -     H    P  - 

1 

117  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 

X 

0 

-  P 

P 

H    P    -  - 

H 

P 

P  - 

-     -     H    P  - 

45 

118  Rainbow  Lake 

H 

-     -     p    -  . 

1 

119  Whisker  Lake 

H  H 

H 

H 

_     _     p    -  . 

1 

120  Blackjack  Springs 

H    -     -  - 

H 

H 

.     -     _     p    _  . 

0 

121  Hercules  Glades 

X 

D 

H 

H 

H  - 

-     -     p    -  . 

1 

122  Upper  Buffalo 

X 

H 

H  - 

H 

H    -     H  - 

-     H    P    -  - 

0 

123  Caney  Creek 

H 

H 

-     -     p    -  . 

1 

124  Bristol  Cliffs 

-  H 

H    -     -  - 

_     -     p    -  . 

0 

125  Lye  Brook 

B 

-  H 

H 

H    -     -  - 

H 

H    -     P    -  - 

2 

126  Great  Gulf 

B 

H  - 

H    -     H    -  - 

5 

127  Presidential-Dry  River 

B 

H 

H  - 

-     -     p    -  . 

2 

128  Dolly  Sods 

X 

B 

H 

H    -     -  - 

_     _     p    _  . 

2 

129  Otter  Creek 

X 

D 

H 

-     -     p    -  . 

1 

130  Beaver  Creek 

X 

P 

H    -     -  - 

H 

H  - 

_     _     p    .  . 

0 

131  James  River  Face  _-_  -    -  p_p-_-_----p-H-    -  1 

132  Gee  Creek  --    -  __  -  --  --    --    -_-_--p-_  o 

133  Joyce  Kilmer-Slickrock  X-     -  -     -  -  -H----------P-     -  1 

134  Joyce  Kllmer-Slickrock  XD    -  -     -  -  --  --     --     H-     --     P-     H-     -  2 

135  Cohutta  --_  -     -  -  --  -___------H-     -  0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  34,  p.  52 
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136  Cohutta 

137  Linville  Gorge 

138  Shining  Rock 

139  Ellicott  Rock 

140  Ellicott  Rock 
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141  Sipsey  ___      hh      HH--------H-HHH    -  0 

142  Bradwell  Bay  __-__--H-----------P-i 


F.S.  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 


143 

Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

B 

H 

P 

P 

H 

H 

H  - 

-     -  H 

1 

144 

Salmon  Trinity  Alps 

X 

D 

P 

P 

H 

P 

P 

P 

H 

P  - 

H    -  - 

H 

6 

145 

High  Sierra 

H 

0 

146 

Salmon  River  Breaks 

X 

H 

H 

P 

H 

P 

H 

H  - 

P 

H 

P  - 

6 

147 

Salmon  River  Breaks 

X 

B 

P 

H 

P 

P  - 

H    H  - 

P 

H 

P  - 

1 

148 

Idaho 

X 

P 

H 

P 

H 

P 

P 

H  - 

H    -  - 

H 

H 

P  - 

1 

149 

Idaho 

X 

P 

P 

P 

H 

H 

H 

H  - 

H    -  - 

H 

H 

P  - 

14 

150 

Idaho 

D 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H  H 

H    -  - 

H 

P 

P  - 

2 

151 

Spanish  Peaks 

X 

D 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H    -  - 

H 

P  - 

3 

152 

Cloud  Peak 

H 

P 

H 

P  - 

P  - 

7 

153  Glacier 

X 

D 

H 

-     H  - 

-     -     -     H    -  - 

-  P 

-  H 

1 

154  Popo  Agie 

X 

B 

P 

-     H    -     -     -  - 

P  - 

4 

155  High  Unitas 

X 

B 

H 

-     H    -     -     -  - 

-  P 

5 

156  High  Uintas 

X 

D 

P 

-     -      H  H 

H 

H    -  - 

P     H    -     -     -  - 

■     -  P 

P  - 

10 

157  Uncompahgre 

H 

-HHP 

H 

-   ,P  - 

-     H    H    H    -  - 

0 

158  Wilson  Mountains 

P 

H 

H 

P 

H  - 

H 

1 

159  Wilson  Mountains 

X 

B 

H 

H 

P 

H  - 

H  P 

H  - 

1 

160  Blue  Range 

P 

P 

H 

P 

H  - 

P  - 

H 

H 

H  - 

0 

161  Blue  Range 

H 

H  - 

H 

-  P 

H  - 

0 

162  Gila 

X 

D 

H 

H  - 

H 

H 

-  H 

P  - 

7 

163  Aldo  Leopold-Black  Range 

D 

P 

P 

H 

H 

P  - 

P  - 

H 

H 

H 

P  - 

1 

NFS  WILDERNESS 

164  Haleakala 

X 

H 

H 

H  - 

H 

H 

H  - 

-  H 

5 

165  Hawaii  Volcanoes 

X 

D 

H 

H  - 

P 

H 

H 

-  H 

H  - 

3 

166  Lava  Beds 

H 

H  - 

H 

H 

H  - 

-  H 

H  H 

8 

167  Lassen  Volcanic 

X 

H 

H  - 

H 

-  H 

-  H 

H  - 

2 

168  Point  Reyes 

H 

H  H 

H 

H 

H 

-  P 

P  - 

5 

169  Pinnacles  __  -  __  __h---H--H----PH  6 

170  Joshua  Tree  X-  -  -     H  HHH--HH-HH----P    -  3 

171  Craters  of  the  Moon  X-  -  -    -  -    --  --    --    --    --    -_h-    -  1 

172  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  XD  -  -    -  -    --  -_------_-p-    -  3 

173  Great  Sand  Dunes  X-  -  P    -  -    --  -P----H---PP-15 


174  Mesa  Verde  ___  __h------H----P  -  0 

175  Petrified  Forest  X-    -  -  -  -    -H----------HH  -  1 

176  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  -DH  -  -  H-P-----PHH---H  -  0 

177  Saguaro  XD    -  -  -  -     -P    ----------HH  -  1 

178  Chiricahua  ___  _h  -    -H-----    --H--HP  -  4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  34,  p.  52 
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184  Isle  Royale 

185  Buffalo  National  River 
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187  Everglades 

188  Gulf  Islands 
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NPS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 


189  Mount  McKinley 

X 

D 

H 

P 

H 

-  P 

P  - 

H 

H 

P 

4 

190  Katmai 

X 

B 

H 

H 

H 

H 

P 

2 

191  Glacier  Bay 

X 

D 

P 

H 

H  - 

H 

P 

6 

192  North  Cascades  Complex 
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H 

H 

H 

H 

P 

H 
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11 

193  Olympic 

X 

D 

P 

P 

H 

H 

H 
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P 

84 

194  Mount  Rainier 

X 
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H 

H 

H 

18 

195  Crater  Lake 

.  X 
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-  H 

H 

H 

H 

P 

H 

H 

3 

196  Yosemite 
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H 

P 

H 
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H 

H 

H 

H 

17 

197  Sequoia-Kings  Canyon 
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H 

-  P 
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H 
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H 

25 

198  Death  Valley 
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H  - 
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H 

H 
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H 
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200  Yellowstone 
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H 

10 

201  Grand  Teton 
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P 
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203  Rocky  Mountain 
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H 

20 

204  Colorado 

P 

P 

0 

205  Zion 

X 

D 

H 

H 

H 

-  H 

H 

H 

P 

2 

206  Cedar  Breaks  ___  __  ________________  o 

207  Bryce  Canyon  XD    -  -     -  _-----__----__p_  i 

208  Capitol  Reef  --P  -     -  -     PH------HH--HP    -  2 

209  Canyonlands  X-H  -     -  -  HH---------H---15 

210  Arches  XDP  -     -  -     PH-H---H-H---P    -  0 


X  D 
X  B 


H  - 
H  - 


H    H  - 


P  - 
P  - 


10 
25 


21 1  Cumberland  Gap 

212  Great  Smoky  Mountains 

F&WS  WILDERNESS 

213  San  Juan  Islands  _____      H  - 

214  Red  Rocks  Lakes  -     -     H      H    -      -  - 

215  Crab  Orchard  _______ 


_     H---------H-     -  0 

-  H--H------PHH  0 

-  -     p_H---H--PH    -  0 


216  Mingo 

217  Wichita  Mountains 

218  Lacassine 

219  Breton 

220  Monomy 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table  34,  p. 52 
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(A7 

c_ 
re  re 

P 


221  Great  Swamp 

-  D 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H 

- 

222  Cape  Romain 

H 

H 

223  Blackbeard  Island 

H 

H 

224  Wolf  Island 

225  Okefenokee 

X  - 

H 

H 

226  Cedar  Keys 

H 

227  Chassahowitzka 

P 

P 

H 

228  Passage  Key 

229  J.N.  "Ding"  Darling 

H 

P 

F&WS  PROPOSED  WILDERNESS 

230  Aleutian  Islands 

H 

H 

P 

H 

H 

231  Nunivak 

H 

H 

H 

H 

232  Kenai 

H 

H 

H 

H 

233  Kenai  Lakes 

H 

H 

H 

234  Hart  Mountain 

H 

H 

H 

235  Havasu 

P 

H 

236  Charles  M.  Russell 

H 

P 

P 

P 

H 

237  Desert 

-  D 

H 

H 

238  Kofa 

P 

H 

H 

H 

239  Cabeza  Prieta 

P 

H 

H 

H 

H  - 


H    H  H 

-  H  - 

-  H  H 


H    H  - 


H  - 

H  - 

H  - 

-  H 


H 
H 
H 
H 


H 
H 


H  H 

H  - 

H  H 

H  H 


H  - 
H  H 
H  - 


H    -     -  - 

-  -     -  P 

-  -     H  P 


H 


c 


3 

■o 

JO 

u 

(A 


S 
(A 
3 


H  -  - 

P  -  - 

-  H  - 

-  H  - 
P  P  H 


H  - 

P  - 

P  - 

P  - 

P  - 


P 
P 
P 


>-  S 

re  c 

2  = 
re  ^ 

©  SS 

il 
8" 


re 


c 


2 
0 
4 
0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


240  Missiquoi 

241  Parker  River 


-  H 


H  - 


H 


-  -  H 

-  H  H 


BLM  PRIMITIVE  AREAS 

242  Chemise  Mountain 

243  Humbug  Spires 

244  Beartrap  Canyon 

245  Centennial  Mountains 

246  Scab  Creek 


P 
H 


P 
H 


H 
H 

H 


-  H 
H  - 
H  - 


P 
P 
P 
H 


P  - 


1 
0 
0 
0 

1 


247  Powderhorn 

248  Paria  Canyon 

249  Dark  Canyon 

250  Grand  Gulch 

251  Paiute 


X 
X 
X 
X 


D 
D 


P 
P 


-  -  H-H-HP-----HH  -  2 
HHH----HH----HP  -  1 
_     HP-----------H  -  4 

-  HH---------HHH  -  5 

-  HH----------HP  -  0 


252  Aravaipa  Canyon 


X    D  P 


H    -  H 


^  (D)-dispersal  within  area;  (0)-dispersal  to  other  areas;  (B)-dispersal  both  within  and  to  other  areas;  (-)-no  dispersal  program. 
°   (H)-have  in  area;  (P)-have  and  is  a  problem;  (-)-do  not  have  in  area. 

^    (HHiave  management  plan;  (P)-management  plan  tseing  prepared  or  planned;  (-)-no  plan  In  preparation. 

(H)-plan  allowing  some  natural  fires  to  burn  exists  now;  (P)-working  toward  plan;  (-)-no  natural  fires  allowed  to  burn. 
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APPENDIX  B— INDEX  TO  AREAS  SURVEYED 


INDEX  1.  AREAS  REPORTED  IN  DETAIL 

Cohutta 

136 

FS 

Chattahoochee 

GA 

Colorado 

204 

NPS 

— 

CO 

Area 

Number 

Agency 

Forest 

State 

Crab  Orchard 

215 

FWS 

IL 

Absaroka-Beartooth 

75 

FS 

Gallatin 

MT 

Crater  Lake 

195 

NPS 

— 

OR 

Absaroka-Beartooth 

76 

FS 

Custer 

MT 

Craters  of  the 

171 

NPS 

— 

ID 

Aldo  Leopold-Black 

163 

FS 

Gila 

NM 

Moon 

Range 

Cucamonga 

51 

FS 

San  Bernar- 

CA 

Aleutian  Islands 

230 

FWS 



AK 

dino 

Alpine  Lakes 

4 

FS 

Mt.  Baker- 
Snoqualmie 

WA 

Cumberland  Gap 

211 

NPS 

— 

KY 

Alpine  Lakes 

5 

FS 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Dark  Canyon 

249 

BLM 

UT 

Anaconda-Pintler 

72 

FS 

Bitterroot 

MT 

Death  Valley 

198 

NPS 



CA 

Anaconda-Pintler 

73 

FS 

Deerlodge 

MT 

Desert 

237 

FWS 

— 

NV 

Anaconda-Pintler 

74 

FS 

Beaverhead 

MT 

Desolation 

33 

FS 

Eldorado 

CA 

Agua  Tibia 

54 

FS 

Cleveland 

CA 

Diamond  Peak 

22 

FS 

Willamette 

OR 

Aravaipa  Canyon 

252 

BLM 

— 

AZ 

Diamond  Peak 

23 

FS 

Deschutes 

OR 

Arches 

210 

NPS 

— 

UT 

Dinosaur 
Dolly  Sods 

202 
128 

NPS 

FS 

— 

Monongahela 

CO/UT 
WV 

Badlands 

183 

NPS 

— 

SD 

Dome  Land 

46 

FS 

Sequoia 

CA 

Bandelier 

179 

NPS 

— 

NM 

Beartrap  Canyon 

244 

BLM 

— 

MT 

Eagle  Cap 

10 

FS 

Wallowa- 

OR 

Beaver  Creek 

130 

FS 

Daniel  Boone 

KY 

Whitman 

Blackbeard  Island 

223 

FWS 



GA 

Eagles  Nest 

* 

FS 

Arapaho- 

CO 

Black  Canyon  of 

172 

NPS 

— 

CO 

Roosevelt 

the  Gunnison 

Eagles  Nest 

90 

FS 

White  River 

CO 

Blackjack  Springs 

120 

FS 

Nicolet 

WI 

EUicott  Rock 

** 

FS 

Chattahoo- 

GA 

Blue  Range 

160 

FS 

Apache 

AZ 

chee 

Blue  Range 

161 

FS 

(Gila)  Apache 

NM 

EUicott  Rock 

139 

FS 

Nantahala 

NC 

Bob  Marshall 

65 

FS 

Flathead 

MT 

EUicott  Rock 

140 

FS 

Sumter 

SC 

Bob  Marshall 

66 

FS 

Lewis  and 

MT 

Emigrant 

36 

FS 

Stanislaus 

CA 

Clark 

Everglades 

187 

NPS 

— 

FL 

Boundciry  Waters 

117 

FS 

Superior 

MN 

Canoe  Area 

Fitzpatrick 

79 

FS 

Shoshone 

WY 

Bradwell  Bay 

142 

FS 

Apalachicola 

FL 

Flat  Tops 

87 

FS 

Routt 

CO 

Breton 

219 

FWS 

LA 

Flat  Tops 

88 

FS 

White  River 

CO 

Bridger 

81 

FS 

Bridger-Teton 

WY 

Bristol  Cliffs 

124 

FS 

Green 

VT 

Galiuro 

105 

FS 

Coronado 

AZ 

Mountain 

Gates  of  the 

70 

FS 

Helena 

MT 

Bryce  Canyon 

207 

NPS 



UT 

Mountains 

Buffalo  National 

185 

NPS 

— 

AR 

Gearhart  Mountain 

25 

FS 

Fremont 

OR 

River 

Gee  Creek 
GUa  P.A. 

132 
162 

FS 
FS 

Cherokee 
GUa 

TN 
NM 

Cabeza  Prieta 

239 

FWS 



AZ 

Gila  W.A. 

115 

FS 

Gila 

NM 

Cabinet  Mountains 

* 

FS 

Kaniksu 

MT 

Glacier 

153 

FS 

Shoshone 

WY 

Cabinet  Mountains 

62 

FS 

Kootenai 

MT 

Glacier 

199 

NPS 

— 

MT 

Caney  Creek 

123 

FS 

Ouchita 

AR 

Glacier  Bay 

191 

NPS 

— 

AK 

Canyonlands 

209 

NPS 



UT 

Glacier  Peak 

2 

FS 

Mt.  Baker- 

WA 

Cape  Romain 

222 

FWS 

— 

SC 

Snoqualmie 

Capitol  Reef 

208 

NPS 

— 

UT 

Glacier  Peak 

3 

FS 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Caribou 

31 

FS 

Lassen 

CA 

Goat  Rocks 

6 

FS 

Wenatchee 

WA 

Carlsbad  Caverns 

180 

NPS 



NM 

Goat  Rocks 

7 

FS 

Gifford 

WA 

Cedar  Breaks 

206 

NPS 

— 

UT 

Pinchot 

Cedar  Keys 

226 

FWS 

— 

FL 

Golden  Trout 

44 

FS 

Sequoia 

CA 

Centennial 

245 

BLM 

— 

MT 

Golden  Trout 

45 

FS 

Inyo 

CA 

Mountains 

Gospel  Hump 

61 

FS 

Nezperce 

ID 

Chama  River 

* 

FS 

Carson 

NM 

Grand  Gulch 

250 

BLM 

— 

UT 

Canyon 

Grand  Teton 

201 

NPS 

— 

WY 

Chama  River 

110 

FS 

Santa  Fe 

NM 

Great  Bear 

64 

FS 

Flathead 

MT 

Canyon 

Great  Gulf 

305 

FS 

White 

NH 

Charles  M.  Russell 

236 

FWS 

MT 

Mountain 

Chassahowitzka 

227 

FWS 

FL 

Great  Sand  Dunes 

173 

NPS 

CO 

Chemise  Mountain 

242 

BLM 

GA 

Great  Smoky 

212 

NPS 

TN/NC 

Chiricahua 

178 

NPS 

AZ 

Mountains 

Chiricahua 

107 

FS 

Coronado 

AZ 

Great  Swamp 

221 

FWS 

NJ 

Cloud  Peak 

152 

FS 

Bighorn 

WY 

Guadalupe 

181 

NPS 

TX 

Cohutta 

135 

FS 

Cherokee 

TN 

Mountains 
Gulf  Islands 

188 

NPS 

FL 
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APPENDIX  B— (Con.) 

Mingo 

216 

FWS 

— 

MO 

Area 

Mission  Mountains 

63 

FS 

Flathead 

MT 

Number 

Agency 

Forest 

State 

Missisquoi 

240 

FWS 

— 

VT 

Haleakala 

164 

NPS 

— 

HI 

Mokelumne 

34 

FS 

Eldorado 

CA 

Hart  Mountain 

234 

FWS 

— 

OR 

Mokelumne 

35 

FS 

Stanislaus 

CA 

Havasu 

235 

FWS 

— 

CA/AZ 

Monomoy 

220 

FWS 

— 

MA 

Hawaii  Volcanoes 

165 

NPS 

— 

HI 

Mount  Adams 

8 

FS 

Gifford 

PA 

Hells  Canyon 

• 

FS 

Payette 

ID 

Pinchot 

Hells  Canyon 

11 

FS 

Wallowa- 

OR 

Mt.  Baldy 

104 

FS 

Apache 

AZ 

Whitman 

Mt.  Hood 

14 

FS 

Mt.  Hood 

OR 

Hells  Canyon 

12 

FS 

Nezperce 

ID 

Mt.  Jefferson 

15 

FS 

Mt.  Hood 

OR 

Hercules-Glades 

121 

FS 

Mark  Twain 

MO 

Mt.  Jefferson 

16 

FS 

Willamette 

OR 

High  Sierra 

*** 

FS 

Sequoia 

CA 

Mt.  Jefferson 

17 

FS 

Deschutes 

OR 

High  Sierra 

145 

FS 

Sierra 

CA 

Mt.  McKinley 

189 

NPS 

— 

AK 

High  Uintas 

155 

FS 

Wasatch 

UT 

Mt.  Rainier 

194 

NPS 

— 

WA 

High  Uintas 

156 

FS 

Ashley 

UT 

Mt.  Washington 

18 

FS 

Willamette 

OR 

Hoover 

37 

FS 

Toiyabe 

CA 

Mt.  Washington 

19 

FS 

Deschutes 

OR 

Hoover 

38 

FS 

Inyo 

CA 

Mt.  Zirkel 

85 

FS 

Routt 

CO 

Humbug  Spires 

243 

BLM 

MT 

Mountain  Lake 

24 

FS 

Winema 

OR 

Hunter  Fryingpan 

92 

FS 

White  River 

CO 

North  Absaroka 

77 

FS 

Shoshone 

WY 

Idaho 

* 

FS 

Boise 

ID 

North  Cascades 

192 

NPS 

— 

WA 

Idaho 

148 

FS 

Payette 

ID 

Complex 

Idaho 

149 

FS 

Challis 

ID 

Nunivak 

231 

FWS 

— 

AK 

Idaho 

150 

FS 

Salmon 

ID 

Indian  Peaks 

89 

FS 

Arapaho- 

CO 

Okefenokee 

225 

FWS 

— 

GA 

Roosevelt 

Olympic 

193 

NPS 

— 

WA 

Isle  Royale 

184 

NPS 

— 

MN 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

176 

NPS 

— 

AZ 

Otter  Creek 

129 

FS 

Monongahela 

WV 

James  River  Face 

131 

FS 

Jefferson 

VA 

Jarbidge 

55 

FS 

Humboldt 

NV 

Paiute 

251 

BLM 

— 

AZ 

J.  N.  "Ding" 

229 

FWS 

— 

FL 

Paria  Canyon 

248 

BLM 

— 

UT/AZ 

Darling 

Parker  River 

241 

FWS 

— 

MA 

John  Muir 

42 

FS 

Sierra 

CA 

Pasayten 

1 

FS 

Okanogan 

WA 

John  Muir 

43 

FS 

Inyo 

CA 

Passage  Key 

228 

FWS 

— 

FL 

Joshua  Tree 

170 

NPS 

— 

CA 

Pecos 

111 

FS 

Carson 

NM 

Joyce  Kilmer- 

133 

FS 

Cherokee 

TN 

Pecos 

112 

FS 

Santa  Fe 

NM 

Slickrock 

Petrified  Forest 

175 

NPS 

— 

AZ 

Joyce  Kilmer- 

134 

FS 

Nantahala 

NC 

Pine  Mountain 

* 

FS 

Tonto 

AZ 

Slickrock 

Pine  Mountain 

100 

FS 

Prescott 

AZ 

Pinnacles 

169 

NPS 

— 

CA 

Kaiser 

41 

FS 

Sierra 

CA 

Point  Reyes 

168 

NPS 

— 

CA 

Kalmiopsis 

27 

FS 

Siskiyou 

OR 

Popo  Agie 

154 

FS 

Shoshone 

WY 

Katmai 

190 

NPS 

— 

AK 

Powderhom 

247 

BLM 

CO 

Kenai 

232 

FWS 

AJS. 

PrpciHpnt  inl 

J  27 

FS 

White 

NH 

Kenai  Lakes 

233 

FWS 



AK 

Range-Dry  River 

Mountain 

Kofa 

238 

FWS 

— 

AZ 

Pusch  Ridge 

106 

FS 

Coronado 

AZ 

Lacassine 

218 

FWS 

— 

LA 

Rainbow  Lake 

118 

FS 

Chequamegon 

Wl 

LaGarita 

**• 

FS 

Gunnison 

CO 

Rawah 

86 

FS 

Arapaho- 

CO 

LaGarita 

94 

FS 

Rio  Grande 

CO 

Roosevelt 

Lassen  Volcanic 

167 

NPS 

— 

CA 

Red  Rock  Lakes 

214 

FWS 

— 

MT 

Lava  Beds 

166 

NPS 

— 

CA 

Rocky  Mountain 

203 

NPS 

CO 

Linville  Gorge 

137 

FS 

Pisgah 

NC 

Lone  Peak 

83 

FS 

Wasatch 

UT 

Saguaro 

177 

NPS 

— 

AZ 

Lone  Peak 

84 

FS 

Uinta 

UT 

Salmon  River 

146 

FS 

Nezperce 

ID 

Lye  Brook 

125 

FS 

Green 

VT 

Breaks 

Mountain 

Salmon  River 

147 

FS 

Bitterroot 

ID 

Breaks 

Manzano 

113 

FS 

Cibola 

NM 

Salmon  Trinity 

143 

FS 

Klamath 

CA 

Mountains 

Alps 

Marble  Mountain 

28 

FS 

Klamath 

CA 

Salmon  Trinity 

144 

FS 

Shasta-Trinity 

CA 

Maroon  Bells- 

91 

FS 

White  River 

CO 

Alps 

Snowmass 

Sandia  Mountains 

114 

FS 

Cibola 

NM 

Mazatzal 

101 

FS 

Tonto 

AZ 

San  Gabriel 

•50 

FS 

Angeles 

CA 

Mesa  Verde 

174 

NPS 

CO 

San  Gorgonio 

52 

FS 

San  Bernar- 

CA 

Minarets 

39 

FS 

Sierra 

CA 

dino 

Minarets 

40 

FS 

Inyo 

CA 

San  Jacinto 

53 

FS 

San  Bemar- 

CA 

dino 
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APPENDIX  B— (Con.) 


Area 

Number 

Agency 

Forest 

State 

Juan  Isl^cls 

r  w  o 

W  A 

oan  Kaiaci 

Ad 

ro 

Los  Padres 

San  Pedro  Parks 

1 

oania  re 

INiVl 

Santa  Lucia 

4o 

ro 

LOS  Faures 

Savage  Run 

Medicine  Bow 

W  I 

Sawtooth 

Fa 

Boise 

in 

OdWlUUlIl 

J:  O 

ID 

oawiooin 

* 

in 

ocao  i_-reeK 

RT  M 

WY 

C H         ft/^  o  t 

i\7 

u/ 

FO 

MT 

ocapegoai 

Do 

FO 

ilClClla 

MT 

o  1 

oCapegUdi 

oy 

FO 

T  p\i/ic  jCt  I  lurV 

MT 

IVl  1 

OClWay-DlllCI  1  \J\Jl 

j\j 

ro 

f^lf*ar\A/atpr 

ID 

in 

seiway-Diiierrooi 

JO 

Fo 

Diiierr  out 

oClway-Dlllci  I  \jyJl 

■j~ 

I  o 

MT 

iVi  1 

ocquoia-fkjngs 

PA 

\_-iuiyoii 

oneiidiiuuaii 

IRA 

NP<s 

1 '( r  o 

VA 

138 

FS 

Pisgah 

NC 

102 

FS 

Tonto 

AZ 

141 

1  o 

RanthpaH 

AI 

29 

Modoc 

CA 

opcUlloll  l^CaNd 

151 

FS 

Gallatin 

MT 

rii\i/hf>rTV 
LjllaWUtl  I  y 

FS 

\4alhpii  r 

OR 

Mountain 

Superstition 

103 

FS 

Tonto 

AZ 

Sycamore  Canyon 

07 

FS 

k'aihah 

IvolUaU 

A7 

Sycamore  Canyon 

Prescott 

A  7 

Sycamore  Canyon 

99 

FS 

Coconino 

AZ 

Teton 

80 

FS 

Bridger-Teton 

WY 

Theodore 

182 

NFS 

ND 

Roosevelt 


Thousand  Lakes 

30 

FS 

Lassen 

CA 

Three  Sisters 

20 

FS 

Willamette 

OR 

Three  Sisters 

21 

FS 

Deschutes 

OR 

Uncompahgre 

157 

FS 

Uncompahgre 

CO 

Upper  Buffalo 

122 

FS 

Ozark 

AR 

Ventana 

47 

FS 

Los  Padres 

CA 

Washakie 

78 

FS 

Shoshone 

WY 

Welcome  Creek 

71 

FS 

Lolo 

MT 

Weminuche 

95 

FS 

San  Juan 

CO 

Weminuche 

% 

FS 

Rio  Grande 

CO 

Wenaha-Tucannon 

9 

FS 

Umatilla 

OR,WA 

West  Elk 

93 

FS 

Gunnison 

CO 

Wheeler  Peak 

108 

FS 

Carson 

NM 

Whisker  Lake 

119 

FS 

Nicolet 

Wl 

White  Mountain 

116 

FS 

Lincoln 

NM 

Wichita  Mountains 

217 

FWS 

— 

OK 

WUd  Rogue 

26 

FS 

Siskiyou 

OR 

Wilson  Mountain 

158 

FS 

Uncompahgre 

CO 

Wilson  Mountain 

159 

FS 

San  Juan 

CO 

Wolf  Island 

224 

FWS 

— 

GA 

Yellowstone 

200 

NPS 

— 

WY/ 

ID/MT 

YoUa-BoUy-Middle 

32 

FS 

Shasta-Trinity 

CA 

Eel 

YoUa-BoUy-Middle 

*** 

FS 

Mendocino 

CA 

Eel 

Yosemite 

1% 

NPS 

CA 

Zion 

205 

NPS 

UT 

•    -Area  managed  by  adjacent  forest. 

-No  significant  use,  so  no  data  were  collected  for  this  forest. 
***  -  No  reply  to  questionnaire. 
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INDEX  2.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
REFUGES  SURVEYED  BUT  NOT 
REPORTED  IN  DETAIL 


Number 

Area 

Acreage 

WDderaess 

Chamisso 

AK 

455 

l^luTcnCC  tsJlOClc 

AK 

41,113 

Tuxcdni 

AK 

5,683 

Bogoslof 

AK 

175 

Z3  / 

Simeonof 

AK 

25,141 

OL.  L^<lAxM  Id, 

AK 

65 

Hazy  Island 

AK 

32 

Forrester  Island 

AK 

2,832 

ZOl 

wasningion  isiaiiQS 

WA 

179 

1  hrp^  A  rpVi  T?^vVc 
1  ill       /VI  IxUli/Ka 

OR 

17 

OR 

21 

Farailon 

CA 

141 

ZOj 

T  T  T  U^anH 

U  L  Dcnu 

MT 

20,847 

zoo 

IViCUlCillC  l^olvC 

MT 

11,800 

NM 

30,287 

ZOo 

T3 1 1 1  ofl  o  ^ 

NM 

9,612 

T  r^c+wA/^/H 

ND 

5,577 

Li  l\J 

r'Tiac/*  T  aVp 

ND 

4,228 

271 

A  era  <iQl  7 

MN 

4,000 

1  oilUll 

MN 

2,180 

273 

T-Tiirnn  TclflnH^ 

MI 

147 

974 

Scnsy 

MI 

25,150 

T7S 
^  /  J 

WI 

29 

\/1iphicran  TclanHc 

MI 

12 

\k/pct  ^TCtpr  TclanH 

OH 

77 

278 

Fort  Niobrara 

NB 

4,635 

279 

Big  Lake 

AR 

2,114 

280 

Moosehom 

ME 

7,386 

281 

Brigantine 

NJ 

6,681 

282 

Swanquarter 

NC 

9,000 

283 

St.  Marks 

r  L 

284 

Lake  Woodruff 

T7T 

rL 

1  TIT 

285 

Pelican  Island 

rL 

o 

286 

Island  Bay 

rL 

287 

Florida  Keys 

rL 

0,1  JZ 

Proposed  WDderaess 

288 

Unimak 

AK 

973,000 

289 

Izembek 

AK 

301,451 

290 

Semidi 

AK 

256,000 

291 

Hawaiian  Islands 

HI 

1,742 

292 

Malheur 

OR 

30,000 

293 

Imperial 

CA 

14,470 

294 

Charles  Sheldon  Antelope 

NV 

321,400 

Range 

295 

Anaho  Island 

NV 

748 

296 

Rice  Lakes 

MN 

1,406 

297 

Mille  Lacs 

MN 

1 

298 

Valentine 

NB 

16,317 

299 

Crescent  Lake 

NB 

24,502 

300 

White  River 

AR 

975 

301 

Bombay  Hook 

DE 

2,000 

302 

Assateague  Island 

MD 

1,740 

303 

Back  Bay 

VA 

2,165 

304 

Pea  Island 

NC 

180 

305 

Mattamuskeet 

NC 

590 

306 

Cedar  Island 

NC 

180 

307 

Santee 

sc 

163 

308 

Noxubee 

MS 
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Presents  results  of  a  survey  of  the  managers  of  units  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  (NWPS)  and  prospective  additions.  Sum- 
marizes use  characteristics,  management  problems,  management  tech- 
niques, nonconforming  uses,  and  other  topics.  Provides  tabular  summary  of 
findings. 
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The  Intermountain  Station,  headquartered  in  Ogden,  Utah,  is  one 
of  eight  regional  experiment  stations  charged  with  providing  scientific 
knowledge  to  help  resource  managers  meet  human  needs  and  protect 
forest  and  range  ecosystems. 

The  Intermountain  Station  includes  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  western  Wyoming.  About  231  million  acres,  or  85 
percent,  of  the  land  area  in  the  Station  territory  are  classified  as 
forest  and  rangeland.  These  lands  include  grasslands,  deserts, 
shrublands,  alpine  areas,  and  well-stocked  forests.  They  supply  fiber 
for  forest  industries;  minerals  for  energy  and  industrial  development; 
and  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  consumption.  They  also  provide 
recreation  opportunities  for  millions  of  visitors  each  year. 

Field  programs  and  research  work  units  of  the  Station  are  main- 
tained in: 

Boise,  Idaho 

Bozeman,  Montana  (in  cooperation  with  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity) 

Logan,  Utah  (in  cooperation  with  Utah  State  University) 

Missoula,   Montana  (in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Montana) 

Moscow,  Idaho  (in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Idaho) 
Provo,  Utah  (in  cooperation  with  Brigham  Young  University) 
Reno,  Nevada  (in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Nevada) 


